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Lenten Thoughts 


season brings to the thoughtful 
man or woman reflections peculiar to 
itself, and emotions which are expe- 
rienced in the same degree at no other 
season of the year. No matter what 
our church affiliations may be, the great 
Christian world is coming, regardless of 
sect or minor variations of belief, to 
recognize the central thought of Lent 
as a potent and ennobling influence. It 
is eminently the time for introspection, 
for calm, conscientious study of self ; 
for taking account of our personal, spir- 
itual standing ; for considering our rela- 
tions to the world at large. 


There can be no doubt that with most 
of us there is ever present, no matter 
how much we may strive to extinguish 
the feeling, a realization of our short- 
comings ; of the extent to which we 
have fallen below our own best ideals of 
worthy manhood and womanhood. It 
is well to take this realization home to 
our hearts, and that a brief portion of 
each year should be set apart primarily 
for meditation of this sort ; for bringing 
ourselves to a just and true realization 
of our weaknesses and moral infirmities. 
A defect fully realized may not be ‘‘ half 
cured ’’ already ; yet the way to a cure 
is suggested, and certainly he who real- 
izes his needs is safer and stronger than 
he who blindly persists that ‘‘ all’s well.’ 
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He who realizes his weakness has 
already done much toward the develop- 
ment of a better degree of strength, if 
only the resolution for improvement be 
sincerely his. If a true man, and a 
strong man, he will delight to use his 
strength for the assistance of those less 
favored than himself. 
soldier upon a campaign delights to aid 


Just as the sturdy 


his weaker comrade upon the exhaustive 
march, so the worthy Christian delights, 
along the march of life, to lighten the 
way and strengthen the moral purpose 
of the infirm of earth. 
the Lenten season that thought and in- 


If we get from 


spiration to which it is dedicated, we 
shall not only be stronger ourselves, 
but shall delight to help all with whom 
we come in contact, who are susceptible 
to our ministrations, to be stronger. 


Do we ask how this strength and help 
shall be given to our ‘‘ brother man, with 
whom we walk side by side to a com- 
mon destiny’’ ? No hard and fast rule 
can be laid down. The avenues are as 
numerous as the needs of the human 
heart. ‘‘ Love will find out the way.” 
With the consciousness of personal fail- 
ure on our own part, for which in a 
measure we may make amends by aiding 
another, the spirit of brotherhood in our 
hearts, looking to a common Father- 
hood, will show the path of duty. It 
may or may not lie along the way of a 
material charity, which should by no 
means be underestimated ; it does and 
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will lie by our side, as the embodiment 
of that true religion which rises above 
creed, or sect, or name, as the vital 
principle of a broad human fraternity, 
recognizing a divine paternity. 


The Tyranny of Noise 
Blase city of Salem, in this state, 


through its mayor, is waging a vig- 
orous war against one of the worst ty- 
rants known to modern civilization—the 
tyranny of noise. The principal point of 
attack in this case would seem to be 
steam whistles, from which that partic- 
ular city appears to have been suffering 
in an exceptional and exasperating man- 
ner. Other cities have wrestled with like 
problems, and where the matter ‘s taken 
up in earnest it seems entirely feasible 
It has 
been found, for instance, that even the 
vast business of a great railroad can be 
conducted 


to secure satisfactory results. 


in a manner to avoid the 
clanging of bells, the hooting of whis- 
tles, or even the puffing of exhaust 
This is 
actually being done by such corporations 
as the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central railroads ; and these facts show 
the possibility of securing some consid- 
eration for human ears and nerves. 


steam from the locomotives. 


But our railroad clangor is not the 
only noise of the cities which deserves 
and should have abatement. In every 
city of respectable magnitude there are 
a multitude of nerve-rasping, peace- 
destroying, body-torturing noises which 
ought to be suppressed. In many cases 
ice-cream vender, and other public ben- 
eficiaries of that class are silenced by 
the strong hand of municipal govern- 
ment, while, wholly unchecked, the rum- 
ble, pound, and clatter of heavy wagons, 
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the cries of the umbrella mender, the- 


thundering over uneven stone pave- 
ments, loaded with clashing and rever- 
berating freightage, goes on from dawn 
to dark, and far into both ends of the 
night as well. In at every opened win- 
dow, in through every solid wall, pene- 
trates the horrible din. Weary brain 
seeking to perform its indispensable 
task struggles in vain against the clan- 
gor. The weak and suffering invalid 
groans in despair at the ceaseless din. 
Eardrums vainly quiver to catch the ac- 
cents of loving utterance or business 
speech above the clatter of hoofs, the 
clanging of gongs, the rolling of wheels, 
and the clash and reverberation of wood 
and metal thundering in a ceaseless war- 
fare. It is no wonder that dwellers in 
American cities are the most 
people on the face of the earth. 


nervous 


What is the remedy? Fortunately 
the good sense of our men is doing some- 
thing, as witness the above mentioned 
agitation at Salem, and the concessions 
already made by railroads, manufactur- 
ing concerns, and in relation to the 
ringing of church bells. But the prog- 
ress is slow compared with what should 
be accomplished in a matter so impor- 
tant, so vexatious, and so prolific of 
positive evil. Here would seem to be 
a fruitful field lying ready for the hands 
of our earnest women. They are the 
greatest sufferers, as they suffer both di- 
rectly and indirectly. Individually they 
may be able to accomplish very lit- 
tle; through organization they may do 
everything. 
women’s 


In all of our cities there are 
clubs — we had almost said 
Suppose that all of 
these clubs should make the abolition 
of street noise one of their favorite top- 
ics? They could make no mistake in 
doing so, and they could not fail to ex- 


ert a tremendous influence. 


without number. 
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HERE was no doubt that the church 
was in debt. There was equally no 
doubt that the debt ought to be paid. 
Another undisputed fact in the affair 
was that if Judge Mendoch was not 
a pharisee, he was a niggard; but 
anything beyond that cannot be af- 
firmed accurately, as it really was dis- 
puted whether or not Mildred Mayne 
was an angel or a minx, 

But putting all that out of the ques- 
tion, Mildred was now of age, and no 
longer Judge Mendoch’s ward, although 
still a resident in his house,— for a suit- 
able consideration. Her few books were 
her own; and so were her pictures; and 
she used to say that now her soul was 
her own. Her money was held in trust; 
and the income paid her was only a suf- 
ficient support. Some people thought 
that if Judge Mendoch had not sold the 
Mayne lands for a song, and bought 
them in fora penny, when he had early 
information that the 
across them, 


railway was to run 
the income would have 
But Mildred herself, hav- 
ing all she wanted, did not give the 
matter a thought till the trouble began 
about the church debt. 

She knew that the Judge was rich, 
as riches went in the place; and that 


been larger. 


having at present no wife, or large ex- 
penses, he could afford to pay the debt 
himself; and that he was the only one 
in the parish able to come to the rescue. 
It was But 
and has not a 
of the 
And so this debt blotted out a 
portion of the sun to the good people 
concerned. 


tremendous debt. 
when one owes a dollar, 


not a 


dollar, a dollar hides the face 


sun. 


It was a perfect little church build- 
ing they had, with clear stained glass 
softening its light, with brass lecturn 
and sculptured font, window 
where one saw the Angel troubling the 
Waters, with an organ whose golden 
pipes and banks of keys would have 
kindled the devotion of a St. Cecilia— 
a church whose pillared aisles and rich 


with a 


dim colors had an atmosphere invit- 
The fact 
walls carried a tablet 
to the memory of the latest Mrs. Men- 
doch led to the hope that the Judge 
might afford the needed help; and of 


ing to praise and worship. 
that the interior 


course rumor of the hope had reached 
Mildred. As it was, who most 
loved the church had least enjoyment 
of it; for the debt darkened all the 


those 


beauty and disturbed all the peace. 
This was particularly the case with 
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Miss Love, who had been Mildred’s 
governess, and the only mother she 
could remember, and to save whom from 
a vexation Mildred would have walked 
on flints. barefoot. 

**Guardian,’’ said Mildred one day 
when he had nearly finished dining, ‘‘I 
suppose you are a rich man.”’ 

‘‘What of that?’’ the Judge replied 
as he pinched his almond. 

**You could spend a good deal and 
not feel it?’’ 

‘*Ts that any affair of yours?”’ 

‘*Oh, Guardian!’’ Mildred cried 
then, with her prettiest little wheedle, 
‘*T want you to pay the church debt!’ 

‘*Me! The church debt!’”’ 

‘*But, Guardian 

‘We will say no more on the sub- 
ject.’ And he went on with his al- 
monds. 

‘* But it would be such a lovely thing 
todo. People would be so grateful to 
you,’’ Mildred bubbled on breathlessly. 
‘*And if Aunt Louisa were living she 
would be so happy and so’’ 

‘Ts it impossible you should under- 
stand that this is an unwarrantable in- 
trusion ?’’ growled the Judge. 

Mildred shrank a little, and there was 
silence for a few moments before her 
irrepressible determination broke forth 
again. 

‘*What relation am I to you, Guar- 
dian ?’”’ 

‘* None whatever.’ 

‘Isn't it queer, not to have a rela- 
tive in the world?”’ 

‘*Pshaw!’’ and the Judge pushed 
back his chair. 

‘* But, Guardian, don’t go yet, please. 
I want to ask you,’’ looking up with 
her engaging smile and beaming eyes. 
‘‘Have I anything except the trust 
money? Anything I can spend?”’ 

‘* Not a penny.”’ 
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And I can’t break the trust ?’’ 

‘* You would better try!’’ 

‘*T only want to know. I would like 
to pay the church debt. And I don’t 
suppose the interest of the sum would 
make much difference in my income. 
If it did, I could go without some- 
thing ’’ 

‘*You know so much about going 
without! 

‘*Oh, I could! And if you only would 
help me about it, Guardian,—and it 
would please Miss Love so! Miss Love 
says’’ 

‘* What does she say ?’”’ 

‘“Why, only that if she had the 
money, she would pay it out of hand.”’ 

‘*Miss Love knows she can have the 
money any day she asks for it,’’ said 
the Judge. And Mildred opened her 
eyes as he closed the door behind him. 

said Mildred to the long 
face of herself that she saw in the bowl 
of her teaspoon. ‘‘I would rather the 
church debt were never paid!’’ And 
she fluttered up and down the garden- 
walks that evening like one of the white 
butterflies in the sunset light, turning 
over a multitude of things in her mind, 
her thoughts flitting from one to another, 
all chased by a great fear that Miss 
Love might in the end make a sacrifice 
of herself. And she ran over to Miss 
Love’s, the next morning, all the world 
stirring and shining in wind and sun- 
shine, perfume and dew, she herself a 
part of the sunshine. 

‘*T wouldn’t make myself unhappy 
about it,’’ said Miss Love, who was cut- 
ting the thorns off the roses she had 
gathered, when the conversation came 
round, as it always did, to the church 
debt. 

‘©Oh, I don’t. Only it’s our church, 
and our debt. And it’s just as much 
due as our provision bill. If religion 
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is worth having, it’s worth paying for. 
And then, too, it’s so disgraceful, — with 
all my guardian’s money ! I’m glad I 
am no relative of his. He said I 
wasn’t. Ina sort of thankful way, too. 
Let me see,— who am [| ?”’ she said, 
her finger on her pretty lip. ‘‘ I am the 
step-niece of Aunt Louisa’s first hus- 
band’s first wife. Complicated, isn’t 
it? And I have been handed down as 
a sort of Trust myself, with a trustee’s 
percentages 
‘*Mildred, dear!’’ said Miss Love. 
‘* Well, it hasn’t anything to do with 
the debt, has it?’’ answered Mildred. 
We 
can’t have any more sales or suppers or 
baskets. 
many. 


But I don’t see what we can do. 


It’s ridiculous, we’ve had so 
Oh, I don’t really care so 
much about the debt myself, you know ; 
but I care because you care, my darling 
Miss Love!’’ she cried, hanging over 
Miss Love’s chair. ‘‘ You look just 
like that blush rose yourself! You are 
I don’t suppose, if we 
made and sold jars and jars of your pot- 
pourri, that we could raise enough to 
pay the debt in a lifetime, out of all the 
rose gardens in town.”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Miss Love. ‘‘ And per- 
haps we would better play that there 
isn’t any debt, till something turns up. 
We are paying the interest all right.’’ 

‘Isn't it a shame that I can’t touch 
my money ?”’ 

‘It is very fortunate, I think. We 
don’t want you in debt, as well as the 
church.”’ 

‘* Oh, I could go to work. 
come and be your second girl.”’ 

Miss Love laughed. °‘‘ I can't afford 
a second girl,”’ And a sec- 


just as sweet ! 


I would 


she said. 


ond girl with silk-lined skirts, who likes 

her suits from Englander’s and goes 

into town to Symphony rehearsals !’’ 
‘*Well, I can dispense with the silk 
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linings and the symphonies. But if 1 
did, it wouldn’t save enough to pay the 
debt. Isn’t it sort of sacrilegious to 
have a mortgage on a church? Isn't it 
abominable to foreclose a mortgage on 
one! My guardian did once ; and now 
the place is a rink. It’s like blood 
money. It's soul money.’’ 

‘* But there are so few people in the 
parish who have any property to speak 
of. Sometimes it makes me feel —al- 
most —as if it were my duty,’’ Miss 
Love paused ; her sweet lips trembled. 

**No, no, Mildred, 
‘“Itisn’t 
It would be a wickedness ! 
It would be a crime! ‘ Marry —for- 
bid!’ / would forbid the banns.”’ 
And then Miss Love laughed again. 


no!’’ cried 
throwing her arms about her. 


your duty ! 


‘* Oh, we must find out a way some 
other way !’’ exclaimed Mildred. ‘‘I’m 
not going to think of another thing till 
we do!’’ And she went off singing, 
‘** Love will find out a way, Love will 
find out a way !’”’ 

It was some weeks after Mildred’s 
conversation at table with the Judge,— 
which, wishing for no more importunity 
concerning the debt, he had apparently 
forgotten,— that there was a commotion 
in the house over the impending enter- 
tainment of the Governor, an event 
about which the Judge was rather 
anxious, as the appointment to a seat 
upon the higher bench was within the 
Governor's power. 

The seldom-used larger silver was 
taken out and polished, the best damask 
whitened and pressed; the old china 
was inspected, — all precious possessions 
coming with the various wives and re- 
maining after them; some of which, 
indeed, belonged to Mildred, although 
she did not know it. And the old 
furniture was burnished, and the old 
Copleys carefully wiped and dusted. 
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And the Governor came, with his hand- 
And they found 
the house spacious and ancestral, the 


some young adjutant. 


table resplendent, the dinner excellent, 
even if the wine were somewhat sparing. 
And they found Mildred an exceedingly 
charming hostess, and Miss Love, who 
had come over from the cottage to 
matronize her, a gracious and beautiful 
And the Judge was well 
pleased with himself, and with every one 


woman. 


else; he and the Governor walked up 
and down the hall, it being a rainy even- 
ing, enjoying their cigars while discuss- 
ing a point of law, the Judge looking 
like an embodiment of affability. 

By and by, as they walked, the Gov- 
ernor stopped before a couple of old 
paintings where the likeness of a Colo- 
nial worthy, as large as life, and majes- 
tic in robes of office, looked from one 
frame, and that of ‘his wife, in her 
splendid satins and jewels with her lory 
on her hand, looked from another ; 
while on the opposite wali a soldier re- 
flected the grandeur, and another lady, 
holding her King Charles 
beamed in equally lustrous drapery. 


spaniel, 


‘* That is a strangely familiar counte- 
nance,’’ it the 
old magistrate, Governor Mayne? I 


said the Governor. 


have an ancient wood-cut of the face, 
that I value. An ancestor? Then it 
seems we have a progenitor in common, 
Suisbert’s? No; 
Well, well, they are treasures ! 


see. 
And I 
envy you their possession. And you 
have only Miss Mildred to inherit 
them!’’ And so the Judge let it pass 
by implication that the Copleys were 
portraits of his ancestors, and were also 


Copley’s, I 


his own properties. 

But Mildred, glancing down the hall, 
as'she sat with the Adjutant, turning 
the photographs that Miss Love had 
brought across from her house, heard the 
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And sud- 
denly she felt as if she had been over- 
She left the 
Adjutant as if he were one of the photo- 
graphs, to be taken up and laid down 
Oh, 


Miss Love, Miss Love!’’ she whispered, 


Governor's sonorous tones. 


taken by an inspiration. 


again, and ran to Miss Love. 


between her embraces, feeling as if she 
could dance. ‘‘ The church debt is as 
good as paid !”’ 
‘* Miss Love,’’ said the Adjutant, in 
revenge, ‘‘is very much to be envied.”’ 
‘*T saw you looking at the Copleys,”’ 
said Mildred sweetly, when the Gov- 


ernor came in and joined her. ‘‘ Do 
you really admire Copleys?’’ 
‘*Bless my soul!’’ said the Gov- 


ernor. ‘* Don't you?”’ 

‘* But the men are so severe,— they 
are all saying, ‘ Off with his head, s» 
much !’ and the women are either so 
inane or so ugly !”’ 

‘* But the stuffs are so fine,’’ answered 
the. Governor, ‘‘the satins, the furs, 
the folds of the drapery, and the positive 
historical accuracy:”’ 

‘*T suppose then that is the reason 
they are so precious?’ 


And an- 


other reason is the satisfaction it affords 


‘*One reason, doubtless. 


to exhibit portraits showing you were 
of ‘no mean city’ in the original,— that 
these people were your people.”’ 

‘And I suppose there are always 
new people, as they say,—setting up 
ancestors, who would give a little for- 
tune for such portraits ?”’ 

‘*Or a large one, indeed.”’ 

‘*Not really?” Mildred, 
naughty eyes all innocent wonder. 

‘* Comparatively speaking,’’ said the 


said her 


Governor. 

‘*Ts it possible ?”’ 

‘‘Yes. I suppose each of those 
paintings I was admiring just now 
would bring — if it is not an impropriety 
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to speak of it—a thousand or fifteen 
hundred dollars. 


will not hear us — but I would be glad 


I — I hope the Judge 


of them at that price myself.’’ 
Mildred sprang up without ceremony 
and ran to the Judge, who was just tak- 


ing a seat beside Miss Love. ‘‘ Oh, 
Guardian !’’ she cried swiftly, in the 
lowest tones that he could _ hear. 


‘*What do you suppose the Governor 
says about the Copleys? He says he 


will be glad to give fifteen hundred 


dollars apiece for them”’ 
** Hush, hush, Mildred ! 
garly noisy 
‘Yes, I know. 
indelicate to take advantage of a guest's 
But you see that will 
pay the church debt. And I’’—— 
The Judge had to think quickly. If 
Mildred continued and was overheard, 


This is vul- 


And it does seem 


being with you. 


it would be evident that the Copleys 
were not his. And he had just allowed 
his Excellency to think they were his. 
This would hardly be an evidence of 
the irreproachable integrity to be ex- 
pected on the higher bench. More- 
over, if he attempted to repress Mildred 
further, she was so entirely irresponsible, 
he felt, that there might be a scene and 
an exposure on the spot. 
‘*Very indelicate, very improper !"’ 
said the Judge in a strenuous murmur. 
‘Out of the question at this time! 


Most mortifying ! 


Where is your good 
taste, your good sense ?’”’ 
‘*Guardian,’’ said Mildred, 


gracious composure, knowing this was 


with a 


her chance, ‘‘ won't you come into the 
study a moment with me? | 
like to speak with you. This minute, 
please.’’ And she hastened on in 
advance. 

Now,”’ she said, holding the handle 
of the door behind her, so that she 
could open it and run if her courage 


would 


failed her, ‘‘if you want to pay me 
five thousand dollars for my four Cop- 
leys, Guardian, you can have them. 
If you don’t — I shall offer them to the 
Governor in just two minutes.”’ 

Drops stood upon the Judge's fore- 
head. Could he temporize? Mil- 
dred,’’ said he, ‘*‘do I deserve this of 
you?” 

‘* Guardian,”’ said Mildred hurriedly, 
** you said not long since that I was no 
relation at all to you. I have lived in 
your house ; but, as my trustee, that 
has been by your wish, not mine, and 
you pay yourself forall that. You know, 
sans dire, how much or how little you 
deserve of me,—whether you have 
given me affection, or even kindness. 
Often not civility! And you can’t sup- 
pose I don’t know that in the business 
transactiois the advantage has always 
been on your side.”’ 

** Mildred!”’ 

I don’t mean to be rude, or to 
be smart. I don’t want to hurt your 
feelings. This is a pure matter of busi- 
Yes, 
And if you want 
to indulge yourself in the luxury of 


You are rich, Guardian. 
you know you are! 


ness. 


family portraits by Copley, I am giving 
you your opportunity. It will take only 
one minute to fill out the cheque.”’ 
haven't as much money in 
the bank,’’ stammered the Judge. 
‘*Then I would just as lief have five 
bonds, sir. And those you have here 
in the safe, haven't you ?”’ she whispered 
swiftly. 
‘*]—I haven't a bill of sale here.’ 
‘*As if you didn’t know the form, 
with all your practice! Of course you 


do, Guardian. Write it out, please, 
quick. The Governor will wonder what 
you are doing. There!’’ And she put 
a sheet of paper before him and thrust a 


pen into his hand. 


a 
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And the Judge wrote, and she read. 
‘* Now the bonds, please,’’ she said. 

‘*But the bonds are at a premium. 
Five of them are worth more than that 
sum.”’ 

‘* Five of them is the price.’’ 

The Judge groaningly unlocked his 
safe, and handed her five unregistered 
United States bonds; and she signed 
the bill of sale. 

‘*Now the Copleys are yours,”’ 
said. 

‘* Under a shameful duress,’’ 
the Judge. 

‘** Guardian, I wouldn’t be surprised 
if you found it yet the best day’s work 
you ever did. For if you should sell a 
couple of them to the Governor, you 
would nearly recoup— isn’t that the 
word ?— on the bonds, and have two an- 
cestors left, and the Governor under 
an obligation besides.”’ 

‘It is impossible, it is impossible to 
express the opinion I have of you!”’ 
said the Judge, furious, but low-toned 
still. 

‘*Don’t try,’’ said Mildred rather 
flippantly. But repenting in a moment, 
she added: ‘‘Then I don’t suppose 
you'll mind if I go and live with Miss 
Love? She needs me. But in time you 
will see that I have been of real assist- 
ance to you to-night. Now hadn’t you 
better go and tell the Governor what- 
ever you please about the pictures ?’”’ 

‘‘My Mildred,’’ said the Judge 
blandly, as they returned to the drawing- 
room, and he paused to snuff a candle, 
‘thas been telling me of your Excellen- 
cy’s admiration of the Copleys, in rather 
extravagant terms, perhaps. And— 
and an idea has occurred tome. I— 
I felt it right to consult her, in view of 
the originals being also ancestors of 


she 


replied 
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hers as well as of yourself. But we are of 
one mind in the matter. And yet I am 
afraid,’’ said the Judge, taking up and 
putting down again nervously the album 
that looked like a Bible, ‘‘ that with your 
Excellency’s possibly overstrained sense 
of honor, you will not — perhaps, ac- 
cept two of the pictures’’ 

‘‘By no means, Judge! By no 
means !’’ exclaimed the Governor. 

‘*] will not say you would be at lib- 
erty to claim them as old family por- 
traits’’ 

It may have been a temptation. But 
the Governor withstood it manfully. He 
shook his head. 

‘*Very well then. But I may say that 
two of them are for sale?’’ 

‘*T shall be delighted,’’ said the 
Governor, ‘‘to become their purchaser.’ 

And so it happens that two things are 
accomplished,— but not the third. The 
church debt was paid to begin with. 
The Old Governor and his Dame went 
to grace the later Governor’s mansion. 
And the Judge—an increasing inti- 
macy with whom might have allowed 
the Governor to recognize fine judicial 
powers — has never yet received the 
seat upon the higher bench. 

And as Mildred and Miss Love sit in 
the bower-window of Miss Love's parlor 
on a summer evening, and look out 
upon the church with the ivy spreading 
up its tower where an owl nests, while 


.a dim light shines from the clere-story 


where the organist is practicing, and 
the great music rolls out and about 
them like the voice of the night itself, 
their content in each other and in every 
day is not in the least affected by the 
surprise and indignation of the Judge 
that the further dignities should pass 
him by. 
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Records of Children 
By NELLA PHILLIPS SHUART 


HEN this subject was assigned to 


me, I remembered the good res- 
olution made at the advent of our first- 
born — how I determined to keep a full 
and correct record of all the facts in 
that child’s life, beginning with the 
moment its first cry was heard at my 
bedside and continuing with all the 
daily happenings and episodes so dear 
to every mother. That was to be an 
unusual history ;—so complete and 
unique that it would prove a source of 
pleasure to future generations. 


A Love Song 


By WILLIAM BRUNTON 


Who cares for winter wild without, 
Who cares for frost and snow, 

When all the one he thinks about, 
Is where the roses grow ? 

Her smiles are sweet as sunshine bright ; 
Her eyes like heaven’s own blue ; 

She fills for me the world with light — 
Because she’s dear and true ! 


Who cares for winds that bitter blow, 
For sleet or stinging rain, 

When he at heart doth surely know — 
His love gives love again ? 

Her whispers are like leaves attune, 
With wonder of the wind ; 

Her very presence sweet as June — 
Enchanting heart and mind ! 


Mothers in Council— VII 


In the Springfield (Mass.) Mothers’ Club 


For a period this good resolution 


was strictly carried out. Frequent 
notes and entries were carefully made, 
first by nurse and then by myself — 
such as: Baby held her head up and 
looked around when being given her 
first bath ; was very sensitive to music 
from weeks old, and showed 
decided preferences in the songs sung ; 


stringed instruments seemed acute tor- 


a few 


ture to her —that tendency continuing 
until, at seven or eight years of age, it 
developed into a great fondness for 
harmony and orchestral music. 

Then came notes of weight, regularity 
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of feeding, first tooth at five months, 
hours for sleep,—which seemed to 
cover most of the twenty-four,— devel- 
opment of mental faculties, ete. Only 
jor a time did these careful records con- 
tinue, and I find the last entry, until 
the period of adolescence began, made 
at the time she went into short clothes. 

When my second child was born, | 
found even these meager records of 


practical value — in comparing illnesses, 
rapidity of growth, development, etc., 
and I would have given much had they 
been more complete. To-day the be- 
ginnings of that well-planned life his- 
tory are constant reminders of one of 
the many things left undone which 
ought to have been done. My expe- 
rience is that of other mothers with 
whom I have talked. Human nature is 
such that it is always a relief to find 
that others have failed in the same 
direction as ourselves. 

But it is a pleasure to find that some 
of our members have faithfully kept 
interesting records of their children, 
containing most valuable information. 

Among the published books for keep- 
ing such records are the dainty volumes 
called ** Baby's Kingdom’’— _ usually 
included in every mother’s list of gifts — 
with spaces for weights, sayings and 
doings, pictures, baby gifts, ete. In 
one such was found a quite complete 
record of the weight during the first 
year, first tooth, first steps, an interest- 
‘ng series of pictures, etc. Such a 
record is not only dear to the parents, 
but shows something of the develop- 
ment of the child. 

Another record contains facts and 
circumstances of birth, weight, at first 
by weeks, then months, then at one, 
two, three years of age ; sicknesses — 
their character and treatment ; illustra- 
tions of association of ideas ; journeys, 


and the child's enjoyment of the same, 
and the like. 

Lex me commend the bound books 
for each child, entitled, ‘‘ Life History 
Album,’” prepared under direction of 
the Collective Investigation Committee 
of the British Medical Association, 
edited by Francis Tatton, and published 
by Macmillan. The first form is a 
genealogical record containing spaces in 
which are noted the name, place and 
date of birth, ages at death, not only of 
the child, but of the parents, grand- 
parents, and relatives on both sides. 

As to this feature, the editor says 
that ‘‘a carefully prepared medical his- 
tory is of the greatest value, for most, 
diseases are hereditary, and such a 
record of hereditary predisposition 
makes it possible for mothers and physi- 
cians to foresce and guard against some 
diseases, and intelligently treat others."’ 
Then follow a description of the child 
at birth, charts covering periods of five 
years cach up to twenty-five years, and 
upon which are recorded the stature 
and weight ; charts, also, from twenty- 
five to seventy-five. 

Following eack chart are blank pages 
in. which can be recorded main features 
of each person's history ; habits and 
surroundings, the medical history of 
the subject for each period, anthropo- 
metric observations; also pages for 
photographs taken at intervals. These 
volumes are most interesting, and are 
intended, apart from great value to the 
parents, to be preserved for the children 
when they confront similar questions. 

Besides these volumes, what seemed 
to me the most practical records of all 
were those pertaining to the weights, 
taken once a week, in the same amount 
of clothing, and immediately written 
down on a chart hung over the scales ; 


special facts pertaining to illnesses and 
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their treatment, most valuable for com- 
parison or for the physician ; records of 
games, block-building, etc., and their 
significances ; paper cuttings and draw- 
ings from the first attempt ; and many 
interesting pictures. 

Systematic records such as we have 
here are in themselves forcible argu- 
ments of their importance. All great 
students and writers of child life recog- 
nize the infinite value such records 
would have, not only for the parents 
but psychologists, and have appealed to 
parents to give them practical assistance. 
Professor Ladd of Yale, speaking of the 
six sources of psychologists’ information, 
says: ‘‘One of the most important is 
the careful observation of the mental 
processes of infants and children, as 
necessary to a better analysis of the 
mature mental process of man and to 
the detection of otherwise concealed 
factors.”’ 

Dr. Preyer speaks repeatedly of the 
great results to be obtained by the 
mother in loving and careful study of 
her child. ‘‘ Paternal and maternal love 
carry with them a sort of divination.’ 

Madame Necker de Saussure recom- 
mended these records fifty years ago. 
She says: ‘‘I strongly urge young 
mothers to keep an accurate record of 


the development, mental and physical, 
of their children.’’ Compagni says : 
‘* The best psychologists are those who 
have followed and carefully recorded 
the moral development of their chil- 
dren.”’ 

Perez says: ‘‘ The journal kept by a 
father or mother, in which a careful 
hand registers, from day to day, the 
smallest incidents of the child’s exist- 
ence, are really the most precious 
sources of information.”’ 

That recently-published volume, ‘‘ A 
Study of a Child,’’ by Louise E. Hogan, 


is a very attractive book, and well 
worth reading. It is an unclassified 
record, a diary of the first eight years 
of her child, and the observations and 
selections given are illustrative of the 
various periods of growth. 

Reference might be made to, and 
extracts taken from, other books, such 
as that valuable treatise on the ‘‘ Study 
of Children,’’ by Dr. Garman, as indic- 
ative of their views on this question. 
Yet, while we can but be impressed 
with the opinions of these writers, it 
seems to me that we have only to con- 
sider the matter from the standpoint of 
our own experiences, our individual 
needs, to be convinced of the practical 
value-of such records to the mother. 
They. enable her to simplify and sys- 
tematize her work, to compare notes of 
one child with another ; and, without 
filling the memory with little details, 
have them always ready for reference. 

One mother kept records only of the 
system of feeding, while another kept 
very full notes of her condition during 
the period of pregnancy ; another a full 
record of the child’s efforts at telling 
stories from the first disconnected utter- 
ances up to ten years, and found them 
very helpful. One can readily under- 
stand how a record of these conditions 
in one case would furnish information 
for use and guidance in another case. 
The same value attaches to records in re- 
gard to weight, illnesses, sleep, fatigue, 
discipline, and the other important sub- 
jects pertaining to children’s growth. 

The consideration given to this sub- 
ject proves the truth of Dr. Gulick’s 
statement, that any subject, however 
small, entered into and followed up, will 
become most profitable. 

If we are to study our children intelli- 
gently, it follows that our observations 
must be systematically recorded in or- 
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der to be of practical value. As regards 
the kind and extent of records one 
should keep, that is a question which 
each one must decide for herself. Perez 
intimates that the father, with the help 
of the mother, is the proper person to 
make the entries ; but as a general thing 
in our country the father is too much 
occupied to give the matter the required 
attention. It would seem, rather, that 
the mother, with the help of the father, 
should keep those records. 


For all practical purposes an ordinary 
blank book, properly indexed, would 
answer for keeping the records. In this 
could be entered, from time to time, 
such notes as may be deemed advisable. 
But it has been suggested that the 
‘* Mothers in Council’’ work out the 
plan of a book practically adapted to 
this purpose. The suggestion is worthy 
of consideration, as a volume of this 
kind would be one tangible result of 
our winter’s work. 


The Best Way 


In Doing All Manner of Things About the House 


By HEsTER M. POOLE 


id ‘* the stormy March has come again, 

with clouds and winds and chang- 
ing skies,’’ there has also come the 
twittering of bluebirds and an appear- 
ance of life in the bark of trees and 
shrubs. Unless far in the south the 
the house-mother permits no change of 
thick to thin undergarments, though 
she makes ready, in every way, for the 
advent of warmer days. Then she needs 
to be out of doors instead of being 
overwhelmed with spring work. A wise 
woman, save in emergencies, keeps 
well ahead of work, and has, every week, 
some hours in which to ‘‘ loaf and re- 
fresh her soul.’’ To be forever driven 
as if under whip and spur, is to exhaust 
life of allits zest and poesy, and drag 
the months down to one sordid and 
mechanical level. Heaven help all such 
slaves! Many a woman prematurely 
aged, divested of enthusiasm and elas- 
ticity, and_ of all the sweet promise of 
her maidenhood, sinks into an early 
grave, merely because she is too con- 
ventional or cowardly to adapt her work 


to her income. Jennie’s frocks must have 
so much embroidery andso many ruffles, 
and so much cake and so many pies 
must appear upon the table, that there 
is no time left to look up and about to 
the free, inspiring life of nature. Should 
not our souls be fed as well as our 
bodies, oh, sisters? Let us take heart 
of grace, adapt our work to our strength, 

« 
and be masters, not slaves, of our envi- 
ronments. Only so can. we fulfill the 
high purpose of our being, only so min- 
ister to the minds and hearts, as well as 
the bodies, of those we love. 

The birth stone and flower for March 
are the amethyst and the diamond, brightened 
by the pansy. That is from the 21st of March 
to the 19th of April. The birth stones and colors 
of February, according to those wise in such 
lore, rule from the toth of that month to the 
21st of this. A pretty conceit, for those who 
can afford to gratify it, is to select a certain gem 
for one’s own, together with a favorite color 
and flower. As for their having influence over 
happiness or fate—that is another thing alto- 
gether. Coincidences are often twisted into 


fatalities, and superstitions grow rank in every 
walk of life. 


To renovate furniture requires patience, 
but is not hard work. Now is the time to do 
it. While the hour has not yet come for house- 
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cleaning, let us take hold of that old but nice 
chair or sofa and see what can be done to make 
it look as good as new. An eyesore now, next 
week, if the frame be good, it may outshine an 
expensive new article. An old grandfather’s 
clock, table, bureau, or sideboard, purchased 
in the country for a song, is freshened up by 
the dealer of experience, and sold for five times 
what was paid for it. We choose to refurbish 
our own antiques. 

In the first place, if the article be of solid 
wood, it should be carefully washed in warm 
suds to remove the surface dust. A thorough 
cleaning is usually necessary. We will take one 
quart of vinegar and water, half and half, add 
to it one tablespoonful of muriatic acid and a 
scant half teacupful of salt, and boil the whole for 
ten minutes in a granite saucepan. It must be 
rubbed on while still warm, to remove the deep- 
seated grime. With a small, old brush this pre- 
paration can be thrust into every crevice and bit 
of carving. A less severe wash is made by mix- 
ing two parts of ammonia with one of turpentine, 
with which the wood should be scoured. A so- 
lution of potash will answer the same purpose. 
Tn all these cases the hands should be protected 
by gloves and only a brush or a soft rag touch 
the caustic wash. 


Sandpapering, where the wood is not 
extremely grimy, is the best way of taking off 
the surface, and the liquids mentioned above 
are only to be used where the sandpaper is too 
slow a process, or where the wood cannot all 
be reached. Remember, where the article is of 
fine, hard wood, it may, with patience, be made to 
look even better than new. Time and use give 
a richness of tone that the crude material can- 
not boast, until that, too, is aged. A small 
piece of sandpaper may be so folded as to reach 
every bit of carving, if fingers are patient. 

Old varnish must now be scraped away, 
either with a case knife or a piece of glass. In 
fact, this may be dont before sandpapering the 
wood. Crevices should be filled with putty, 
which, if it shows, must be stained to resemble 
the wood. Should the article still be rough 
and imperfect, go over it with ‘‘ rubbing var- 
nish,’’ using a small brush which comes for 
that purpose. Having procured some ground 
pumice stone, moisten it with water, and, taking 
up a little at a time with a woolen rag, polish 
well with this. The object is to produce a sur- 
face as smooth as satin, a work just suited to 
the light hand of a woman. It must be in- 
sisted upon, now, that the coating of fine or 
coat varnish to be lastly applied, must be done 
in a perfectly dustless room, as every particle of 
dust is magnified into a coarse grain under 
varnish. Even the clothing of theperson who 
applies the final coatings must shed no speck or 
mote. And so must the piece of furniture be 
kept until it is dry. If not then as smooth as 
any piece of cabinet work should be, rub over 

with fine sandpaper and varnish it again. It 
is to be noted that sandpapering the wood is 
preferable to the use of the above scouring 
washes, save when the wood is much abused 
by dirt and discoloration. 
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The final finish of hardwood, if there 
are pores and cracks, must be preceded by a 
rubbing in of that kind of varnish technically 
known as a ‘filler,’’ and which is procurable 
at any paint shop. In a couple of days after 
the filler has been well rubbed in and dried, 
then the coach varnish, or, better still, a kind 
of varnish that leaves a dull instead of a shiny 
surface, needs to beapplied. When thatis dry, 
if you desire a perfect piece of work, rub it well 
with rotten stone, moistened with oil, on a 
woolen rag, then varnish and rub again. Should 
this process prove too troublesome, then sim- 
ply use three coatings of raw linseed oil, pol- 
ishing between with soft woolen stuffs. In 
applying either oil or varnish, it is needful to 
make use of a medium-sized brush of fine, long 
hair and to allow a thorough drying between 
each coat. Should the hard oil or varnish be 
too thick, thin with turpentine. Only a little 
of the finish should be applied at atime. The 
process seems longer and more complicated 
than it really is. But she who undertakes it 
will never regret the work, if she closely follows 
directions. Of this I speak from happy expe- 
rience. It should be remembered that in going 
over any surface the grain of the wood must be 
closely followed, and that the application be 
made with a light yet firm hand. No daubing, 
or streaks, or mass of thick varnish but will 
betray carelessness 

Where it is desired to give wood a darker 
tint, either a stain of burnt sienna alone, or, if 
very dark, sienna mixed with Vandyke brown, 
should be applied to the furniture as soon as it 
is cleansed and before varnishing it. To apply 
it with an old soft brush, work quickly and 
lightly to avoid streaks and unevenness. Begin 
in the middle and work both ways with the grain 
of the wood, and thoroughly dry before var- 
nishing. 

To renovate a handsome old chair 
is a feat of which any bright woman is capable, 
and it can be done at slight expense. After 
cleansing and varnishing as directed, procure 
some gilt powder and small bottle of varnish in 
which to mix it. A little at a time, in a saucer, 
as it dries quickly, the powderis moistened, and 
then applied with a small brush to the rounds 
raised upon the legs and the spindles of the 
back ; also upon any high bits of carving upon 
the back and arms. This can be done easily 
and rapidly. Completed with a cushion and 
head roll, made of fabric harmonizing with 
other furnishings, and you have a chair, of 
which, if the work is neatly done, you may be 
proud. Many an old rocker or discarded and 
broken handsome piece of furniture, now rele- 
gated to the attic, may be thus restored. 
Should the wood need gluing, unless it be a 
compound fracture, requiring the offices of a 
furniture surgeon, simply apply the warm glue 
and tie the pieces stoutly together before doing 
anything else. 

An ordinary old kitchen chair with worn-out 
splint bottom may be rebottomed with surcingle 
bands, woven basket fashion, or simply covered 
with stout bagging. Then finish the chair to 
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your liking. Old spindle back settees, made 
entirely of wood, which are often found in 
kitchens or on piazzas, may, in like manner, be 
made nice to look at, with a plentiful supply of 
pillows and a good cushion, and a great con- 
venience they are for the sitting room. 


Chairs of willow or rattan, that are 
soiled with age and use, can be freshened and 
tinted anew. First wash off every bit of dustin 
all the interstices. Then with a soft, small, 
long-haired brush tint the entire surface with 
stain of burnt sienna or sienna and Vandyke 
brown. Great care must be taken to reach and 
cover every particle of surface. This treatment 
suits willow, which will receive stain, but rattan, 
which is harder than willow, needs first to be 
painted orenameled. The willow, after the stain 
is dry, may be varnished like any other wood. 

White enamel, in place of dark stain, suits 
furniture for a chamber or a common sitting 
room. It is so light, cheerful, and bright, that 
one feels at homein a room finished with light 
woods and decorations. Ivory-white enamel is 
the favorite tint. How well with it accords 
trimmings of rose, robin’s egg or turquoise blue, 
only those who have such a tasteful room can 
appreciate. The furniture must first be covered 
with a coating of common white paint. When 
that is dry, apply the enamel, which comes in 
cans or tubes on which are printed directions. 
Should the wood be in a smooth condition, one 
or two coatings would be all that is needed. 
Rub down with fine sandpaper, if it seems 
rough, and apply two or more Coats. 


Pink and blue enamels can also be 
purchased. Fora girl’s room, nothing can be 
prettier than white woodwork and the furniture 
tinted with a light self-colored enamel. Should 
it be a north room or one poorly lighted, by no 
means use blue, however delicate. That isa 
cool color, and in masses of any size is very 
depressing. In a dining room with mirrors and 
artificial lightS, blue can be applied; never 
bright blue in a chamber. For rattan furniture, 
tables, chairs,and screens, a delicate pink enamel 
is suitable. Old furniture may thus be reno- 
vated, and shabby appointments brightened 
beyond recognition. A little pink or blue in 
window draperies,cushions,and toilet accessories 
will help the scheme. But not too much. Let 
the ground be ivory white, with arabesques or 
small figures in the favorite color, with some 
green leafage to give variety to all. 

To gild furniture perhaps requires further 
directions. As before told, that gilt put up in 
powder is best for the use of the amateur. The 
liquid medium which comes with it in a bottle, 
dries quickly. Hence very little at a time should 
be mixed. A saucer with a large teaspoonful of 
the powder, on a table beside the chair or other 
object to be gilded, when everything is ready, is 
enough to begin with. A small camel’s hair 
brush is best, but any small, flat brush may be 
managed. Pour on a little of the liquid, mix 
with a small stick and apply as rapidly yet as 
smoothly as possible. A reception chair, a 
smalltable, or stool can thus be covered, by 
renewing, from time to time, powder and liquid. 


Paper hanging will soon be begun in 
renovating the home. Every housekeeper knows 
how difficult it is to secure a good workman 
atthe time he is needed. But not every one 
knows with what economy she can, with little 
help, hang the paper herself. 

Should the room be already papered, that 
must be removed. Nothing more unclean and 
unhygienic can be imagined, than to cover layer 
after layer, thus imprisoning dust and bacteria 
to give off their deadly work. To detach the 
paper, close doors and windows, and set on the 
Hoor a tub of boiling water. The steam will 
loosen the paper, which may then be stripped off. 
Where the walls are whitewashed or calcimined, 
they must be thoroughly washed off with vine- 
gar or with equal parts of boiled oil and spirits 
of turpentine, before the hangings will adhere. 
See that every part of the wall is wet, or the 
neglected part will blister or peel. 


¢ Paper hangers’ paste is made by beat- 
ing good, strong, sifted white flour, about one 
gallon for a large room, with cold water to 
make a perfectly smooth but stiff batter, adding 
to it two ounces of powdered alum. This is to 
be mixed in a common pail. Now while one 
person stirs briskly, let another pour over it 
boiling water in sufficient quantity to three- 
fourths fill the pail, or enough to make a thick 
cream. When the flour loses its whiteness and 
smells as in making starch, the paste is ready. 
It should be added that the thinner and lighter 
in color the paper to be hung, the thinner 
should be the paste, and vice versa. It is to 
be used cool and strained if lumpy. If not 
spread on the paper at once, pour over it a 
pint of cold water to prevent it from skinning. 
On no account should there be a lump left in 
the pail, or it will show under the paper. Ina 
cool room this will keep for several days. Mold 
on the top may be removed before using, but 
fermentation ruins it. It should be stated that 
painted walls require an ounce of powdered 
rosin to the paste, or a small quantity of glue, 
to make paper adhere. 


The process of hanging paper soon 
resolves itself into common sense and dexterity. 
Where there are dirty or greasy spots on the 
wall, wash them over with a solution of lye 
or potash. Take out all the nails, and fill aper- 
tures and cracks with a solution of two-thirds 
of whiting and one-third of plaster of Paris, 
wet with water to which has been added a lit- 
tle good vinegar to prevent its hardening too 
quickly. Of course the furniture has been pre- 
viously removed and the walls thoroughly swept, 
also the ceiling. 

Now take two wooden horses or two tables 
of equal height and lay on one or two broad, 
smooth boards on which to extend the paper. 
Cut off one selvage of the roll, evenly, either 
one, as you choose. It is best to work away 
from the light as then the joinings show less. 
Measure the height of the wall, allowing a 
couple of extra inches both at top and bot- 
tom. Unless the room is both high and large 
it is in better taste to omit the frieze and finish 
the top with the picture molding. Some of the 
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finest houses in New York are thus finished. 
Nothing has been more overdone than friezes. 
If you will have them, select those that are in 
proportion to the size of the room, and that are 
not overpowering in color. 

Now match the figures perfectly as length 
after length is cut off, and lay them on the 
boards, wrong side up, in such wise that the 
first length comes uppermost, sliding them along 
so that one edge overlaps the one below about 
an inch. 


Apply the paste with a broad brush, a 
whitewash brush answering the purpose. Paste 
from the bottom up and then turn the lower 
half up over itself, to make it easier to handle. 
Now mount the’ stepladder, standing in the 
darkest corner of the room, measure with your 
eye to have the top even with the ceiling and 
with the room corner, and press it against the 
wall. With a whisk broom, or clothes brush, 
make light strokes from the middle to eith 
side and downward until you reach the folded 
portion. Detach that, dismount, and finish the 
lower half in the same manner. Should there 
be blisters or unevenness, pull the paper from 
the bottom of the wall, and press it on straight. 
In the same manner hang each succeeding 
length, being very careful to make the overlap- 
pings even and matching the figures perfectly. 

It is best to paste one length ahead of that 
you are putting on, and io see there is no daub- 
ing of the edges. Should the paste be too 
thick, or be unevenly applied, there will surely 
be bunches or breaks to betray the ’prentice 
hand. A little caution, and your work will be 
satisfactory. Upon reaching a corner, cut the 
paper lengthwise close to one side of it or 
there will be bad cracks in it. Short lengths 
over doors and windows are easily man- 
aged. As each length is hung, run the shears 
along the baseboard to cut off that which 
overlaps, and if there are torn places upon any 
of the edges, bring them together or even insert 
small pieces before the paste has dried. 


Ceiling paper and the frieze are ap- 
plied in the same way. It is apparent that the 
former is more difficult to hang, but only on 
account of its position. If a frieze seems a 
thing of beauty or a necessity, cut off three or 
four yards at a time, cover with paste, and fold 
half back on itself. Care must be taken not to 
allow it to lap over on the ceiling. Immedi- 
ately below should be nailed the picture mold- 
ing. Itis in better taste to have this in wood 
harmonizing with the wall tints, rather than 
crude wooden beading covered with gilt. In 
fact, with the exception of a reception chair, a 
fancy table, and sofas in a conventional parlor, 
the less gilt showing, the better the taste. A 
stranger upon first entering a room, if properly 
qualified, can at once detect the grade of culti- 
vation attained by the householder. 


To clean papered walls, if they are not 
too much soilcd, takes patience, but the result 
will delight you. Remove pictures, sweep the 
ceiling and the sides of the room with a broom 
over which, to remove all loose dust, is tied a 
soft, clean cloth. Then cut a stale loaf of 
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bread into thick slices, and, beginning at the tep 
of the wall, rub downward with long, light 
strokes. In an hour or two your room will 
have a much lighter complexion. Where the 
paper is rather coarse, rub with Indian meal 
applied dry with a woolen cloth. 


To renovate clothing for the spring is a 
portion of this month’s work. Dress skirts, 
if properly cared for in the fall, were cleaned 
Perhaps they need ripping 
apart, washing or cleansing with soap bark, then 
turning, rebinding, and facing. Whentoo much 
worn, they will make into shirt waists for Mary 
and Fanny. Old waists may be cleaned with 
alcohol, the sleeves made smaller and with the 
pieces make new collars and cuffs. Where the 
fabric is good, cut away the upper portion and 
insert a guimpe of fresh dark material. A fichu 
of silk or muslin, a trimming of galloon, or a 
plaid material on a solid colored fabric, and you 
have acostume nearly as serviceable as if it were 
new 


Cane-seated chairs, while we are in the 
way of renovating, may be improved. Where 
the bottoms have sagged, turn them bottom side 
uppermost, wash with hot soap suds and leave 
them to dry in the open air. That will tighten 
the cane. Then revarnish the entire chair. 
Dining room or library chairs with leather 
bottoms and backs are renewed by a wash of 
beaten whites of eggs. 


Other renovations are, at this season, in 
order. Brass bedsteads should be polished 
with whiting taken up on a woolen cloth, with 
sweet oil. Strong soap dulls, instead of restor- 
ing, the surface. In the same manner treat 
nickel-plated articles, and by no means allow 
them to rust. Where there is dampness the 
nickel should be frequently oiled. White goat 
skin rugs may be freshened by sousing them 
up and down in hot water to which has been 
added a half cup of borax to every gallon. 
Where marble or porcelain shows bad discolored 
spots, drop on muriatic acid and immediately 
pour over boiling water. Rinse with cold water 
again. Where silver is much discolored, look 
for bad drainage and rectify that. India rubber 
bands should not be placed in proximity to 
silver, or the sulphur which they contain will 
produce discoloration. 


To keep Lent is by many persons thought 
to be either a religious duty or a convention 
without reason. A little thought will convince 
the housekeeper that in addition a decp prin- 
ciple underlies the keeping of Lent. After the 
more or less rich and heavy foods of winter, the 
system, at the approach of spring, requires 
change. Most of us eat entirely too much, and 
of too many varieties of food. Let us give 
nature a chance to clear out the ashes that clog 
our machinery. An overworked liver and 
stomach, a brain oppressed by impurities, need 
that purification that comes from occasional 
fastings. Unlessone is hard at work, to miss an 
occasional breakfast or supper, or to go with 
one meal a day, or none even, will occasion 
lightness, elasticity, joy, and health. 
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The Baby Muse 


By JENNETTE BARBOUR PERRY 


MUSE was 

atailor. Mrs. 

Muse was _ his 

wife. The Baby 

Muse was their 

only son and 

heir. All day 

long Mr. Muse 

sat, cross-legged, in the little back 

window, sewing. All day long Mrs. 

Muse, in the room behind him, pressed 

and finished. The Baby Muse played 

in the back yard under a big cherry 

tree. He had to run away to get 

any attention paid to him. When 

he ran away he was brought back 

and whipped. His one garment, which 

resembled those worn by the Patri- 

archs in classic painting, served some- 

times as a covering, sometimes as a 

basket to gather cherries and sticks 

and stones in, and also as a pocket 

handkerchief. On ordinary occasions, 

it fluttered free in the wind. It did 

not impede his movements as_ he 

scuttled down the street. It added a 

pathetic dignity to an ignominious 
return. 

The fact that the railroad track ran 
along the open street just back of the 
Muse dwelling, made the street entranc- 
ing to Baby Muse, and lent moral force 
to the whippings. The gate was fast- 
ened by various devices. Sometimes 
a common tow string was hung across 
the top. Sometimes a twisted wire 
joined the pickets. And now and then 
a strip of black cloth fluttered from the 
palings, a piece of suiting picked up at 
random from the floor of the back 
room. All fastenings were alike to 


Baby Muse. He had never seen one 
that he could not untie or evade. 
When, in the morning, he was turned 
loose in the yard, his first expedition 
was to the cherry tree to see what new 
treasures had dropped during the night. 
This settled, he proceeded to the gate 
to examine the style of fastening for the 
day. For a time he regarded it re- 
spectfully from a distance, keeping a 
cautious eye on the little back window. 
The least sound sent legs and arms fly- 
ing toward the cherry tree. As the 
morning wore on, he approached nearer 
the gate. He examined the fastenings 
with critical eye. He fingered them 
cautiously. Sometimes the wire cut 
his fingers. Sometimes he pinched 
them between the palings. He did not 
cry at such times over his pinched 
fingers. He sucked them. 

When lie had decided that the knot 
was too high or too hard or too tight, 
he would draw in his little stomach, in- 
sert his head as a wedge, and wriggle 
between the pickets to the street. 
Sometimes he was discovered in the act 
and brought back. Sometimes he dis- 
ported himself, for a brief season of 
liberty, among trucks and drays and 
choo-choo cars. The discovery of his 
escape was always proclaimed by shrill 
cries, which served as a general an- 
nouncement to the neighborhood, and 
as warning to Baby Muse that the chase 
had begun. It gave him a good start. 
When Mrs. Muse conducted the pursuit, 
she carried a large stick and shouted as 
she ran. She came back puffing and 
spent, with the captive attached by an 
arm or an ear. When Mr. Muse led 
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the chase, he went silent, swift, and 
unarmed.- His bowlegs returned bent 
beneath a double weight, Baby Muse 
mounted crestfallen on his shoulder. 
Punishment, in either case, was swift 
and sure. 

Meal times with Baby Muse were 
irregular affairs. Sometimes he was 
seen under the cherry tree sucking a 
large soup bone. Once he was discov- 
ered feasting at a neighboring chicken 
dish. For the most part, he nibbled at 
cherries, supplemented by green apples 
from over the fence. He did not wax 
fat. His eyes, which were big and 
shrewd, had black rings under them ; 
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and his thin little legs bent beneath him, 
tailor fashion. As the summer wore 
on he grew fretful. He would sit up- 
right under the cherry tree and wail, at 
the top of his voice, over nothing. 
Sometimes he was whipped for this. 
Sometimes he was shut up in the wood- 
shed. 

One day Baby Muse did not cry 
under the cherry tree. The strip of 
black cloth was taken from the gate. 
No one opened it. No one ran away. 
In the little back window, Mr. 
sat, cross-legged, sewing on a tiny 
black garment. In the room behind 
him, Mrs. Muse pressed and finished. 


Muse 


NLY the student of sociology can 

grasp the real significance of the 
woman’s club The casual observer is 
apt to become entangled in a bewilder- 
ing maze of classes and lectures, civic 
and _ philanthropic labors, interspersed 
with innumerable reports, meetings, and 
committees and conventions galore. All 
these things are like to trip him, and 
he may conclude that women’s clubs 
are a medley of efforts toward self- 
culture, and altruistic endeavor, caught 
in a web of Parliamentary Law. 

The many-sidedness of clubs and 
club women must perplex those who 
run and try to read. Their impressions 
must be something like those of the 


The Significance of the Club Movement 


By ReBeEcca D. Lowe 


President of General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


‘*six blind men of Indostan,’’ who 
went to see the elephant, and, each en- 
countering a different part of his con- 
siderable expanse, stoutly maintained, 
in turn, that the elephant was very like 
a wall, a serpent, a tree, a spear, and a 
string! They were all right and all 
wrong ! each had an imperfect truth ; 
and so with him who concludes that 
a woman’s club is a sort of ‘‘ Dothe- 
boys Hall’’ for adults —a_ place where 
women learn things and then do them. 
That is undoubtedly true. They do 
learn things that are valuable, the know- 
ing of which makes them wiser and 
better as wives and mothers and wo- 


men ; 


they do accomplish things that 
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are well worth the doing, and that 
would wait a long time for accomplish- 
ment if womenand their clubs did not 
give the push and the pull that carries 
them through. 

And yet, if these concrete results 
were all, neither the things they learn 
nor the things they do would hold 
women in their clubs. If that were the 
Alpha and the Omega, we would not see 
millions of women in the world to-day 
in organization, and millions more 
crowding on their heels. For whatever 
else may be predicated of the movement, 
this one thing is sure — it is enormously 
on the increase. Nothing is more in- 
teresting than to watch its progress in 
each city, and to see the barriers of 
prejudice slowly giving way and the 
ultra-conservative women coming, one 
by one, into the fold. 

Some women, of course, can never 
be club women. Some women, and 
some men, too, have no talent for co- 
operation. Their whole personal trend 
is individualistic. In this they are ‘* left 
overs’’ from a past state of society, 
‘*survivals’’ of a period when each 
man battled for himself alone. These 
are not ‘‘ clubbable’’ women, but their 
daughters, probably, will be. - This is 
the clew to the basis of existence of the 
woman’s club. It lives because it is a 
factor in a great race process which 
Nature is bringing about. We heara 
great deal of talk about ‘‘ woman's 
sphere.’’ Some of this talk shows the 
pathetic uneasiness and mental discon- 
certedness which the hen exhibits when 
her duckling protegés take to water, 
despite her protesting cries. Her flut- 
terings cease when they swim safely 
home, and so, after a time, fear will be 
laid in the breasts of those who to-day 
cry distressfully, that woman is ‘‘ out 
of her sphere.’’ 
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The fact of the business . that wo- 
man is in her sphere, but the sphere 
itself has changed and is changing be- 
fore our eyes. Itis no longer ‘‘ home”’ 
in the sense of four walls and the few 
persons who are held to her by ties of 
blood. ‘‘ Home’’ means the world and 
all the people in it, 


“ And each man’s battle fought alone, 
Is won or lost for every one.”” 


Even if we would be so selfish as to 
embrace only the one household in our 
love and care and effort, we cannot do 
so. Our children will be largely what 
their environment makes them, and the 
world they live in is their environment. 
By this new light, even the selfishness 
of motherhood is beginning to see that 
her child 


“* Is one with the world, though she love it the best, 
And, to saveit from pain, she must save all the rest.” 
Slowly but surely, woman is beginning 
to see that she bears relation to the 
whole of society and not merely to a 
part. This is the process which is going 
on before our eyes —the socializing of 
woman. She is learning to render 
social as well as individual service, to 
co-operate instead of compete, to realize 
that 


“ The race is higher than the sex, 
Though sex be fair and good, 
A human creature is her state, 
And to be human is more great 
Than even womanhood.” 
No one who marks the signs of the 
times can doubt that this sense of 
responsibility for personal service in 
supra-domestic fields is pressing with 
tremendous weight upon the woman of 
the leisure class, all over the world. 

It is normal and right that this should 
be so. Nature has not provided for a 
‘leisure class,’’ in the sense of utter 
inactivity. Activity is the law of 
growth, and no creature, male or female, 
high or low, can do more than merely 
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exist without it. 


It is our work which 
most profoundly modifies us ; it is the. 
most vital fact in our lives. 


In earlier times, work devolved 
equally upon men and women, with the 
excess, of course, falling upon the 
female, as the greater dangers and 
exertions of the occasional but violent 
hunt or war-path gave immunity to the 
warriors from all other cares of life, 
which fell to the share. 
‘*Domestic,’’ in those days, bore a 
broad significance. Even in our grand- 
mothers’ times, to be a housekeeper 
was no light matter, particularly if one 
happened to bea Southern housekeeper 
who had to train the bands and direct 
the activities of scores of women and 
children. Our own memories can .re- 
cord countless ways in which housekeep- 
ing has been shorn of its complexities. 
Think of the things we all used to do 
ourselves in the home, which are now 
done for us by specialists. It is true 
that only every sixteenth woman among 
us has a servant, but, whether for the 
segvant or the mistress, domestic labor 
is growing ever simpler. 

‘*Woman's work,’’ in the purely 
domestic sense, even among those who 
from the standpoint of wealth occupy 
middle ground, is each day becoming 
beautifully less. What are the results ? 
This differentiation of labor, this spe- 
cialization, which is true of the home as 
of every other department of life, has 
thrown the division of labor between 
the sexes out of plumb. It is, of 
course, a temporary disarrangement, 
but the effects of it are sharply defined. 
Men are busier than they ever were 
before ; busy in a breathless, nerve- 
consuming way, while women find their 
occupation gone. A _ large class of 
women in every civilized nation find 
that after every care of wifehood or 


woman’s 
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motherhood conscientiously per- 
formed, they are still like ‘‘ statesmen 
out of ajob.’’ Mark the fact that these 
idle women belong to the busiest men. 
It is through this incongruous idleness 
that the natural forces are working 
towards a great social end. This idle 
time must be consumed in some way. 

Thus entered the all-day card clubs, 
at which the most ultra-domestic women 


have time to sit for hours. Other 
women used it in other ways. They 
improved this long, new tether to 


browse about and look at things. 
Then they began ‘‘to ask Legislatures 
and councils, the lords and masters of 
the universe,’’ all sorts of embarrassing 
questions. Men cried, as if that dis- 
posed of the matter, ‘‘ It’s just a lot of 
idle women !’’ They did not seem to 
suspect that in the very idleness of these 
women lay their strength. It was easy 
enough for women to believe, as they 
bowed their heads over work that was 
‘*never done,”’ that they were only an 
annex to the human race,—‘‘a part of 
it told specially off for the continuance 
of the species,’’ as Grant Allen states it. 

But when they found, despite this 
motherhood, the bulk of their time on 
their hands, it was inevitable that they 
should begin to poke about and investi- 
gate this world into which they had 
brought children and in which they and 
theirs must live. And so, woman 
found out that she was a citizen of the 
world, and that to bear and nourish 
children was only the beginning of her 
responsibilities. We can only fully 
measure this responsibility when we 
remember that these idlest women be- 
long to the busiest men, and that these 
busiest men stand at the head of the 
social organism. From the head must 
come guidance, with the head rests 
authority. That the head shall know 
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right and think right is a necessity to 
the welfare of the whole body. 

In our present stage of social evolu- 
tion, life has become a complicated 
matter, and earnest study of past and 
present conditions is necessary to know 
the right, and time and patience must 
be spent in diffusing it. Have men— 
these busiest men who hold the world’s 
first places —time to give to this great 
task of the world’s right guidance? I 
think not. The duty unquestionably 
lies at the door of the unemployed 
woman. Someone has said, ‘‘ Women 
have received men’s lost opportunities, 
and to that extent, their responsibilities 
as well.”’ 

More and more clearly are women 
realizing that the real responsibility for 
the uplift of the world lies at their door, 
and, along with this conviction, they are 
dimly conscious of an ever-growing 
doubt as to their personal equipment 
for the task. They are beginning to be 
a shade skeptical of the old chivalric 
theory which, while it held beauteous 
womanhood in a state of exfance perpet- 
uelle, nevertheless expressed the most 
confident assurance that ever the ‘‘ eter- 
nal feminine’? would lead men on. 
Women to-day are doubting if mere 
womanhood is a sufficient inspiration, 
guide, or safeguard. They have begun 
to wonder ‘‘ how they are going to lift 
a thing any higher than they are.”’ 

And so a great cry is going up from 
these idle women, who feel the burden of 
their idleness, and that cry is Goethe's : 
‘*More light!’’ It is not only that 
many of these women find their educa- 
tion deficient in those things which a 
citizen of the world most needs to 
know ; it is even more, that they them- 
selves are unfitted for the task before 
them. The life of intense individualism 
which women have lived for centuries 


has told upon them. This feverish 
passion for ‘‘my child,’ ‘*my hus- 
band,’’, and ‘‘my home,”’ which pre- 
cluded the existence or the importance 
of anybody else’s child or husband 
or home, has narrowed their whole 
grasp of life and its relations. . This 
will not do for a citizen of the world, 
Ske must have close, vital contact 
with numbers of other personalities ; 
she must learn to merge her too dom- 
inant individuality into that of a body 
in which she is an efficient part ; she 
must see the beauty of co-operation 
and learn the lessons of breadth and 
tolerance and of fidelity which make it 
possible. 

But how shall she gain all these 
things? Thousands of women are al- 
ready gaining them in that best training 
school —the woman’s club. Here self- 
culture, personal service, and a full ac- 
quaintanceship with the vital concerns of 
the world about her, await the earnest 
member, but more, far more, she is her- 
self, by unconscious processes, being 
molded and modified into a more and 
more socialized being. That few wo- 
men are conscious of all they are gain- 
ing from their clubs does not make their 
gain less real. 

Each club is distinctive of the present 
needs and wants, aims and aspirations, 
of its members, and is characteristic of 
their growth. Classes where they only 
read papers have their place, just as 
much as has the big department club, 
with its numberless activities. They all 
come, after a while, to a knowledge of 
the truth that ‘‘ when we build a fence 
about anything, we shut out more than 
we can possibly shut in,’’ and even if 
they keep the dear little class intact, 
you will find nearly every individual 
woman wanting to ally herself with 


some br« vader movement, 
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Thus it is that conviction of the duty 
of social service bears in upon the wo- 
man of leisure. Let her but enter the 
simplest form of organization, and it 
will not be long before she will begin 
to reach out in service, in some form or 
other. In this tendency, she runs in 
advance of her age. In the fin-de-siécle 
woman of to-day, we find the forecast 
of the spirit of the twentieth century. 
In the years that are passing from us, 
the world has made tremendous advance 
in the arts of life, but has it learned 
much of the art of living? Have the 
rich found ‘‘ what all the world is seek- 
ing,’’ and have the poor a chance to 
search for it? ‘‘Our laborers produce 
a hundred times more than formerly ; 
do they live a hundred times better? ”’ 

These are the questions to which the 
coming century must give response. 
The problems of the past century have 
been physical ; those of the next will 
be social, and, in their adjustment, 
women are training to bear their part. 
Scarcely a club among the thousands 
enrolled in the General Federation but 
can count its rosary of deeds toward 
social betterment. Traveling and pub- 
lic libraries, free kindergartens, day 
nurseries, night schools, and a score of 
other endeavors are bravely in opera- 
tion, and most significant of all is the 


Regulating 
By ETHEL 


 Rggroniesiig what to eat should be 

almost as exact a science for 
every intelligent adult in this age as for 
an engineer to know what to feed his 
engine to secure from it the most effect- 
ive service. The engineer regulates 
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recent official recognition, by the Fed- 
eration, of the Industrial Problem as re- 
gards women and children. 

The half-million women of America, 
many of whom are powerful because 
they are idle, have taken up the problem 
of the four million of women who must 
work to live and made it theirs. They 
will stay with it to the end. This is but 
a part of the work, generations long, 
which lies before the privileged woman 
of to-day. Her task it must be to 
set all high ideas and maintain them 
bravely in the face of all opposition. 
Thus she must, little by little, turn the 
desire of the world from the things of 
the flesh to the things of the spirit. She 
must make the world want to do the 
things which shall raise it ever higher 
and higher. It is through her that those 
who have must become unwilling to see 
the lack of those who have not, and 
those who have held as first the pleasure 
of gaining, will learn the enlargement 
of giving. 

Thus alone, by ‘‘ shaping the world’s 
desire,’’ can we accomplish social ends. 
‘*Great is he,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘ who 
can change my mind.’’ This must be 
the task of the club-woman. By private 
influence, even more than by public 
service, she must help to ‘‘change the 
world’s mind.’’ 


Our Diet 


WALBERT 


the amount of coal for his engine to suit 
the needs of its task, feeding it liberally 
at one time, banking the fires at another, 
forcing extra draft for special occasions, 
and even selecting his coal piece by 
But in all this work he 


piece at times. 
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never loses sight of the fact that the en- 
gine must be kept in clean order, and 
any temporary injury to it must be 
made up for by extra cleaning and 
care. 

Were we to observe a parallel, the 
needs of the doctor would gradually 
disappear. Nine-tenths of our troubles 
are due to diet. We do not keep the 
machine in proper order, because its 
fuel is not properly selected. We all 
differ in our requirements, and no man 
or woman can lay down an_ inflexible 
law for all. A general law may be 
established, but it needs modification to 
suit the case. When we become so in- 
telligent that we can interpret and 
modify these dietary laws to suit our 
individual cases, the ills of body will 
gradually decrease, and the services of 
doctors will become less destructive to 
our bank account. Early in life the 
child should be given an insight into 
his working plan, so that as he grows 
older he can take upon himself the task 
of watching his body. Every child in- 
herits tendency or predisposition to 
certain diseases. The liver may be 
abnormal or diseased, which, as the 
child grows up, will develop. The 
child’s organs should be examined and 
tested by a competent physician every 
three years, and if any special weakness 
shows itself, prepare for it and try to 
avert its further development. Our 
kidneys, livers, and stomachs are the 
sources of many of these disaffections, 
and if we can regulate our diet so they 
will keep in excellent working order, 
we will have accomplished much toward 
assuring for ourselves and children a 
healthful old age. We should learn 
how to adapt foods to certain organs 
and to certain diseases, or, what is bet- 
ter yet, to indications of disease. Nerve 
troubles, which come from poorly nour- 


ished nerves, can be held under control 
by making the selection of food that pro- 
vides the greatest amount of nerve 
nourishment. There is a long list of 
nerve foods, but we should go back to 
the foods of a natural order, such as 
celery, onions, and fish, and not to pre- 
pared compounds. A heavy meat diet 
for sedentary people often produces 
nerve trouble, because the unassim- 
ilated food in the system irritates the 
nerves. Where there is not sufficient 
oxygen in the system to burn out the 
foreign matter, deposits are apt to be 
made in the body which will, sooner or 
later, cause trouble. 

Our long list of stomach troubles is 
due to improper dieting, which may 
date back to childhood when our par- 
ents were careless in letting us follow 
our own sweet will in eating things. 
There is no graver sin laid at the door 
of most parents than this lack of over- 
sight of children’s diet. By this neg- 
lect of the young, the foundation is 
laid for future troubles that may under- 
mine their health before they have 
reached middle age. We have to-day 
malted and peptonized foods for weak 
stomachs, prepared foods that are al- 
ready half digested by chemical proc- 
esses, but in all such cases the foods 
should be needed orily as medicines, 
and not as a steady diet. We weaken 
our stomachs by depending too much 
upon them. They should be taken only 
long enough to get the organs back to 
normal condition, and then by proper 
dieting we should keep our stomachs 
free from further set-backs. 

Overloading the stomach is not a 
greater evil than mixing injudiciously 
different kinds of foods. Our course 
dinners are largely responsible for this, 
and yet there is a true philosophy about 
course dinners which makes them of 
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benefit to us. We often miss the phi- 
losophy, however, which is that a judi- 
cious mixture of coarse and fine foods 
is better for us than too much of one 
or two articles of diet. There is virtue 
in variety, but there is poison mixed 
with it often. There are acids which 
if mixed together produce deadly poi- 
son, and if these were introduced into 
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disorders. Mix vinegar and milk to- 
gether, and warm them, and then ob- 
serve the result. Put in a glass some 
lemon juice, then a little sliced banana, 
add a little beer, ale, or wine, and the 
result is a nauseating compound. These 
are but a few cases of injudicious mix- 
tures of food and drink that we put in 
our stomachs — and lay up trouble for 


the stomach they would cause serious _ the future. 


Persevere 
By ANNE H. WooprRuFF 


You are high and higher aiming 
(Earnest effort needs no shaming), 
With enthusiasm claiming 
A career ; 
You would scale the heights of learning 
For deep erudition yearning,— 
Slothful ease and byways spurning,— 
Persevere. 


Covet wealth? Then work and win it, 
And persist when you begin it, 
There is satisfaction in it, . 
Never fear ; 
Or you long for martial glory,— 
Want your name in song and story. 
Never heed the gashes gory, 
Persevere. 


Pleasure pleads — be wise, eschew it, 

If you waver you will rue it, 

Choose your path and then pursue it, 
Year by year ; 

Fickle hearts are happy never, 

Nothing gained without endeavor, 

Loyal to your purpose ever, 
Persevere. 


On the heights the crown is gleaming, 

Where success is softly beaming, 

Difficulties, mighty seeming, 
Disappear, 

If you face them firm and fearless, 

Though the path is cold and cheerless. 

Ah! the prize is precious, peerless, 
Persevere. 
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Janitors I Have Met, and Some Others 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


METROPOLITAN BEGINNINGS 


WE set out gayly and early, next 
morning, to buy our things. 

#We had brought nothing with us that 
could not be packed into our trunks ex- 
cept my fishing rod, some inherited bed- 
ding and pictures which the little woman 
declined to part with, and two jaded 
and overworked dolls belonging to the 
precious ones. Manifestly this was not 
enough to begin housekeeping on, even 
in a flat of contracted floor-space and 
limitless improvements. In fact the dolls 
only had arrived. They had come 
as passengers. The other things were 
still trundling along somewhere between 
Oshkosh and Hoboken, by slow freight. 

We had some idea of where we 
wanted to go when we set forth, but a 
storehouse with varied and almost. ir- 
resistible windows enticed us and we 
went no farther. It was a mighty de- 
partment store and we were informed 
that we need not pass its doors again 
until we had selected everything we 
needed from a can opener to a grand 
piano. We didn’t, and the can opener 
became ours. 

Also other articles. We enjoyed buy- 
ing things, and even to this day I re- 
call with pleasure our first great revel in 
a department store. For the most part 
we united our judgments and acted 
jointly. But at times we were enticed 
apart by fascinating novelties and se- 
lected recklessly, without consultation. 
As for the precious ones, they galloped 
about, demanding that we should buy 
everything in sight, with a total disre- 
gard of our requirements or resources. 


It was wonderful though how cheap 
everything seemed, and how much we 
seemed to need, even for a beginning. 
It was also wonderful how those insidi- 
ous figures told in the final settlement. 

Let it be understood, [ cherish no re- 
sentment toward the salesmen. Reflect- 
ing now on the matter, I am, on the 
whole, grateful. They found out where 
we were from, and where we were go- 
ing to live, and sold us accordingly. 
I think we interested them, and that 
they rather liked us. If not, I am sure 
they would have sold us worse things and 
more of them. They could have done 
so, easily. Hence my gratitude to the 
salesmen ; but the man at the transfer 
desk remains unforgiven. I am satis- 
fied, now, that he was an unscrupulous 
person, a perjured, case-hardened crea- 
ture whom it is every man’s duty to de- 
stroy. But at the time he seemed the 
very embodiment of good intentions. 
He assured us heartily, as he gave us 
our change, that we should have imme- 
diate delivery. We had explained at 
some length that this was important, 
and why. He waved us off with the 
assurance that we need give ourselves 
no uneasiness in the matter —that, in 
all probability, tht matting we had pur- 
chased as a floor basis would be there 
before we were. He knew that this 
would start us post-haste for our apart- 
ment, which it did. Weeven ran, wav- 
ing and shouting, after a particular car 
when another just like it was less than a 
half block behind. 


We breathed more easily when we ar- 
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rived at our new address and found that 
we were in time. When five minutes 
more had passed, however, and still no 
signs of our matting, a vague uneasiness 
began to manifest itself. It was early 
and there was plenty of time, of course ; 
but there was something about the count- 
less delivery wagons that passed and re- 
passed without stopping that impressed 
us with the littleness of our importance 
in this great whirl of traffic, and the ease 
with which a transfer clerk's promise, 
easily and cheerfully made, might be 
as easily and as cheerfully forgotten. 

I said presently that I would go around 
the corner and order coal for the range, 
ice for the refrigerator, and groceries for 
us all. I added that the things from 
down town would surely be there on my 
return, and that I wanted to learn where 
the nearest markets wereanyway. Had 
I known it I need not have taken this 
trouble. in the mail-box 
just outside the door would have sum- 


Our names 


moned the numerous emissaries of trade, 
It did so, in fact, for the 
little woman put the name in while I was 
gone, and on my return I found her be- 
sieged by no less than three butchers 
and grocerymen, while two rival milk- 
men were explaining with diagrams the 


as by magic. 


comparative richness of their respective 
cans and bottles. The articles I had but 
just purchased were even then being sent 
up on the dumb waiter, but our furnish- 
ings from below were still unheard from. 
A horrible fear that I had given the 
wrong address began to grow upon us. 
The little woman was calm, but regarded 
me accusingly. She said she didn’t see 
how it could be, when in every accent 
of her voice I could detect memories of 
other things I had done in this line — 
things which, at the time, had seemed 
equally impossible. She said she hadn’t 
been paying attention when I gave the 
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number or she would have known. Of 
course, she said, the transfer clerk 
couldn’ t make a mistake putting it down 
— he was too accustomed to such things, 
and of course f must have given it to him 
correctly — only, it did seem strange — 

We began debating feverishly as to 
the advisability of my setting out at 
once on a trip down town to see about 
it. We concluded to telephone. k 
hastened around to the drug store not 
far away and ‘‘helloed’’ and repeated 
and fumed and swore in agony for half 
an hour, but I came back in high spirits. 
The address was correct and the deliv- 
ery wagons were out. I expected to 
find them at the door when I got back, 
but found only the little woman, sitting 
on the doorstep, still waiting. 

We told each other that after all it 
must necessarily take some little time to 
get up this far, but that the matthg 
would certainly be along presently, now, 
and that it would take but a short time 
to lay it, and then we would have a good 
start, and even if everything didn’t come 
to-night it would be jolly to put the mat- 
tresses down on the nice clean matting, 
and to get dinner the best way we could 
Then we walked 
back and forth in the semi-light of our 
empty little place and said how nice it 


—like camping out. 


was, and where we should set the furni- 
ture and hang the pictures ; and stepped 
off the size of the rooms that all put to- 
gether were not so big as had been our 
one big sitting room in the West. 

As for the precious ones, they were 
wildly happy. They had never had a 
real playhouse before, big enough to 
live in, and this was quite in accordance 
with their ideals. They were ‘< visit- 
ing’’ and ‘‘ keeping store’’ and ‘‘ cook- 
ing,’’ and quarreling, and having a 
perfectly beautiful time with their two 
disreputable dolls, utterly regardless of 
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the shadow of foreboding and desolation 
that grew ever thicker as the hours 
passed, and the sun slipped down be- 
hind the steep stone-battlemented park 
opposite, and brought no matting, no 
furniture, no anything that would make 
our little nest habitable for the swiftly 
coming night. 

But when it became too dark for them 
to see to play, they came clamorously 
out to where we stood on the doorstep, 
still waiting, and demanded in one breath 
that we tell them immediately when the 
things were coming, where they were 
to get supper, how we were to sleep, 
and if they couldn’t have a light. | 
was glad that I could give them some- 
thing. I said that it was pretty early 
for a light, but that they should have it. 
I went in and opened a gas burner, and 
held a match to it. There was no re- 
sult. I said there was air in the pipes. 
I lit another match, and held-it till it 
burned my fingers. There was air in 
the pipes, I suppose, but there was no 
gas. I hurried down to inform the 
janitor. She was a stern-featured Hi- 
bernian, with a superior bearing. I 
learned later that she had seen better 
days. In fact, I have yet to find the 
janitor that asn’? seen better days, but 
this is a digression. She regarded me 
with indifference when I told her there 
was no gas. When I told her that we 
wanted gas, she inspected me as if this 
was something unusual and interesting 
in a tenant’s requirements. Finally she 
said : 

‘Well, and when did yez order it 
turned on?’’ 

‘*Why,’’ I said, ‘‘I haven't ordered 
it at all. I thought”’ 


‘‘Yez thought you could get it of 
me, did yez?”’ 

I admitted that this seemed reason- 
able, but in view of the fact of the water 


being turned on, I had really given the 
matter of gas no definite consideration. 
I think she rather pitied my stupendous 
ignorance. Atleast she became more 
gentle than she had seemed at the start, 
or than she ever was afterwards. She 
explained at some length that I must go 
first to the gas office, leave a deposit to 
secure them, in case of my sudden 
and absent-minded departure from the 
neighborhood, and ask that a man be 
sent around to put in a meter, and turn 
on the gas in our apartment. With 
good luck some result might be ob- 
tained by the following evening. I 
stumbled miserably up the dark stairs, 
and dismally explained, while the pre- 
cious ones became more clamorous for 
food and light, as the shades of night 
gathered. I said I would go and get 
some candles, so in case the things 
came — not necessarily the matting — 
we didn’t really need the matting first, 
anyway — it would get scuffed and in- 
jured if it were put down first — it was 
the other things we needed — things to 
eat and go to bed with — 

When I came back. there was a wild 
excitement around our entrance. A 
delivery wagon had driven up in great 
haste and by the light of the street 
lamp I recognized on it the sign of our 
department store. A hunted looking 
driver had leaped out and was hastily 
running over his book. Yes, it was 
our name—our things had come at 
last—better late than never! The 
driver was diving back into his wagon 
and presently hauled out something 
long and round and wrapped up. 

‘‘Here you are,’’ he said trium- 
phantly. ‘‘ Sign for it, please.’’ 

‘*But,’’ we gasped, ‘‘where’s the 
rest of the things? There’s ever so 
much more.”’ 

‘* Don’t know, lady. This is all I’ve 
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got. Sign, please, it’s getting late.’’ 
But”’ 
He was gone. We carried in our 
solitary package and opened it by the 
feeble flickering of a paraffine dip. 
It was a Japanese umbrella-holder ! 
The precious ones and their wretched 
dolls held a war dance around it and 


admired the funny men on the sides. 
To us it was an Oriental mockery. 

Sadly we gathered up our bags, and 
each taking by the hand a hungry little 
creature who clasped a forlorn doll to a 
weary little bosom we set forth to seek 
food and shelter in the thronging but 
pitiless city. 


The Offended Woman 


By ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH. 


F my friend truly loves me and I her, 
we cannot easily offend each other. 
The person most easily offended is a 
woman, a narrow-minded, selfish wo- 
man. That she is easily offended proves 
both adjectives true of her. She is quick 
to take offense because she is so used 
to running in her own little round of life 
that very smal] events seem great ones 
to her. A slight, no matter how unin- 
tentional, hurts her because she is al- 
ways thinking of herself. Her image 
is forever outlined between her eyes and 
whatever they chance to gaze upon. It 
is a pity, for she might be a pleasing 
person if it were not for this flaw. As 
it is, she will be always narrow-minded 
and selfish unless she turns squarely 
around in this matter. It is a great 
thing to begin to take more thought as 
to whether you are hurting people’s 
feelings than whether they are hurting 
yours ! 

Such people may possibly have 
friends, but they might have many more 
if only others were not always treading 
on their important toes. It is a mys- 
tery what they think is gained by this 
shortsighted course of action. It may 
win for them a temporary flutter of at- 


tention from those who would propi- 
tiate them. But the wise and the wary 
do not love to stay in such company. 
One cannot lounge, figuratively speak- 
ing, with them. And life is so very, 
very busy that we must be able to relax 
in the presence of our friends. 

You will not find this egotistic person 
readily giving up such a habit. No, no! 
In the first place it makes her more im- 
portant, calls attention to her, as it were. 
In the second place, it is something to 
fill an empty mind with, and it, or 
something like it, must there remain 
until displaced by something worthier 
and better. 

Two remedies immediately suggest 
themselves. First, begin to think that 
there may possibly be other people in 
the world as good as you. Ina word, 
begin to love your neighbor as yourself, 
and you will very quickly grow to be 
more concerned about her feelings than 
your own. And that is a graceful at- 
titude, oh easily offended woman, and 
much more becoming to you than you 
can at once perceive. 

Second, fill your mind with something, 
anything higher and sweeter and broader 
than yourself. If it isn’t the affairs of 
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the Kingdom of God, let it be the do- 
ings in some kingdom of man. The 
world was never so full of matters and 
events of vital interest as to-day. 

Asa general proposition, let me sug- 
gest that true friends cannot offend one 
another. If I have chosen my friends, 
and they have chosen me, deliberately, 
it was for reasons of affinity, admiration, 
love. Once accepted and enfolded in 


my love, my friend cannot offend me. 
We understand each other, or if we do 
not, on some slight points, a few words 
enlighten us. Each attributes to the 
other the highest motives of loving com- 
radeship, and it is impossible to think 
evil of them. 

It is a cheery and beautiful philoso- 
phy — one loves so much that one can- 
not be offended ! 


Planning by the Day 


By CAROLINE ABBOT STANLEY 


HAVE never been able to accomplish 
much without a plan, either in my 
head or on paper. I have heard other 
people say they could,—but I've al- 
ways doubted it. A plan seems the 
necessary antecedent of successful ac- 
complishment. I want to suggest one 
for the help of young people starting 
out to make the most of 1g00. 

All of us — young or old — have some 
one thing that is our vocation, whether 
we dignify it by that name or not. It 
may be going to school, or teaching, or 
keeping books, or clerking, or that 
most important and complex of all 
vocations — home-making. Whatever 
it is, it naturally takes the bulk of our 
day, the big blocks of time, so to speak. 

But we all have other duties and ob- 
ligations, too,— duties to ourselves, to 
our homes, to our friends, to the social 
circle in which we move, to our church. 
These are not less imperative, but must 
often be put into scraps of time for want 
of anything better. It is to fit together 
pressing obligations and limited time 
that this plan is suggested. 

Suppose you take a pencil when you 
have finished reading this, and jot down 


the things you think you ought to do 
to-morrow. Never mind how small or 
insignificant they are. If they ought to 
be done, put them down. 

We will assume that you have made 
‘* New Year’s resolutions,’’ have deter- 
mined to do some ‘‘solid reading,’’ 
for one thing; mean to study your Bible 
more faithfully, and to be more earnest 
about your church work ; you want to 
keep up in the little social duties that 
good breeding requires one to meet ; 
you positively will not be late at break- 
fast or at school ; you have registered a 
vow to attend to all the littie details of 
your dress as a lady should, ete. 

Well, make out your list. It will 
read something like this, perhaps : — 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7. 


Read history one hour. 

Study Bible. 

Teach from 8:15 to 4:15. 
Send regrets to Mrs. H. 

See about flowers for Sunday. 
Mend gloves. 

Write to Frank. 

Be prompt. 


It will not be necessary to put down 
‘* Read novel,’’ or kindred items. They 
will take care of themselves. Don’t you 
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see that the making out of this list will 
set you to thinking of the relative value 
of things, and to systematizing your 
time so as to get them done? 

Let us see how it will work the next 
day. You begin with your last item, 
‘*Be prompt.”’ The foregoing of your 
usual fifteen minutes of snuggling in 
bed will give time to put your room in 
order and write your note of regrets to 
go off in the morning mail. Then that 
item is marked off witha feeling of re- 
lief entirely disproportionate to the 
amount of time consumed. That note 
has been on your conscience for two 
days ! 

You look around for some other little 
thing to do, and get out gloves and 
needle and thread. The bell rings then, 
but your materials are all together, and 
it can easily be done as ‘‘ pick up”’ 
work at noon. 

There is this strange thing about duty 
performed — it makes us more ready to 
take up the next thing. Having been 
prompt thus far, you go to school plan- 
ning how you can systematize work 
there, and get in some little things that 
have been crowded out. You can see 
about the flowers on your way home 
and make a call, too, perhaps. Time 
gained, you see, by method and reso- 
lution. 

It is after supper that the tug of war 
comes. Your novel allures you, or it 
seems easier to sit and talk than to do 
what you had planned. If you hadn't 
written it down in black and white, the 
chances are that you would go on with 
your novel. But there it stands, and, 
ashamed of giving up the very first day, 
you goat it. The letter to Frank at 
college is written, and you have the 
extremely virtuous feeling we all ex- 
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perience when we seal and stamp a neg- 
lected letter. 

‘* Read history one hour.’’ It seems 
along time! It 7s along time. Make 
it half an hour, and you will hold out 
better. Fifteen minutes every day for 
a year will add to your knowledge far 
more than an hour spasmodically given 
now If you have made a 
good selection, you will soon voluntarily 
lengthen the time. 

‘* Study Bible.’’ You are ready now 
for the last item on your list, and the 


and then. 


one that is most easily neglected. If 
you find it so, put it first in the day. 
And now, your score is clean, and you 
can go to your book or your talk witha 
clear conscience. 

‘*Do you always get through the 
list?’’ I hear you ask. 

No. Oh, no! I seldom do. Some- 
times I find I have underrated the length 
of the task, sometimes there are inter- 
But the 
unchecked item begins to-morrow’ list, 


ruptions,— often I am slothful. 


and in time is done, unless, indeed, it 
be something that must be put down 
as a lost opportunity. 

Now, what are some of the results of 
this plan? 

1. It cuitivates a habit of systema- 
tizing our work, which always tends to 
successful accomplishment. 

2. It leads us to use bits of time. 

3. A list checked off gives the com- 
fortable satisfaction of ‘‘ something at- 
tempted, something done,’’ which ‘‘ has 
earned the night's repose.”’ 

4. An unchecked item stares us in 
the face, a silent reminder of a duty 
unperformed. 

5. It compels us to face the truth 
that many a thing not done at the right 
time can never be done at all. 
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The Old Story 


By PauL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


I stand beside the window here 
And gaze at John and May, 
As hand in hand, unheeding aught, 
They wend their wooing way ; 
And, oh, it brings me back the days, 
Ere age had changed my view, 
And every tale I heard or told 
I still believed was new. 


Go on, go on, my happy boy, 
And read your brief romance ; 
Youth is the time for love and rhyme, 
So do not lose your chance. 
The joys that blessed my early days 
I would not keep from you ; 
For soon you'll find the happy tale 
Won't always seem so new. 


We used to stroll, long years ago, 
About the same old way : 

You were a blushing maiden then, 
And I a lover gay. 

I told you how my heart was yours, 
And that I'd prove it true, 

*Twas an old, old tale I told you, Kate, 
But, ah, we thought ‘twas new. 


And as I stand and watch them here 
It all comes back to me ; 

The shady walks, the loving talks, 
In days that used to be. 

There they go walking slow, absorbed, 
Just as we used to do ; 

It’s an old, old tale he’s telling, Kate, 
But, ah, they think it new. 


But can it be that I am wrong, 
Have I grown crabbed with age ? 


Let me turn back life’s closing book, 
And view that older page. 

I'm partly wrong, I’m partly right, 
Love’s story's old, ’tis true ; 

But though ’twas born in earth’s first morn, 
Love’s self is ever new. 
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The Cooking of Fish 

By JANE E. CLEMMENS 
A? fish plays a leading part in the 
dietary of those people who ban- 
ish meats from their tables during Lent, 
a few suggestions as to the preparation 


same proportion as in beef and mutton. 
They contain, however, more phos- 
phorus —the active fish (which many 
authorities affirm give better muscle- 
making food than their more indolent 
relations), such as trout and pickerel, 


1. CHERRY PUFFS. One cup of flour, five teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one-half cup of milk, and one cup of canned cher- 


ries. (All measurements level.) 


Mix the dry ingredients, cut in the butter, add the milk, and, when well mixed, the cherries. 
Steam in buttered molds for three-quarters of an hour. Serve with foamy sauce. 

Foamy Sauce. Cream one-fourth cup of butter; add one-half cup of powdered sugar, mix 
well; add three tablespoonfuls of cream and one tablespoonful of vanilla. 


of this article of food may not come 
amiss. Lacking accurate analysis, we 
have no reliable table regarding the 
chemical composition of fish. The al- 
buminoid matter in white fish, as had- 
dock, halibut, and cod, is in about the 


containing a still greater amount, due, 
no doubt, to their activity. The amount 
of carbon depends largely upon the 
amount of fat they contain. The white 
fish are, therefore, deficient in carbon ; 
potatoes form their proper accompani- 
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ment, as they supply the wanting car- 
bohydrates. 

But there are other kinds of fish, 
such as salmon, catfish, and sturgeon, 
that are quite well supplied with carbo- 
hydrates, in consequence of which they 
are not so easily digested as the white 
fish. In the white fish the fat is held 
in the liver ; in the dark fish it is dis- 
persed through the entire flesh. 


The Selection of Fish 
Select fish with firm flesh, clear eyes, red gills, 


ing. The broiler must be a double one, and 
must be well greased with salt pork rind to pre 
vent sticking. The most satisfactory heat for 
broiling is wood coals or charcoal; but very 
good results may be had from hard coal coals, 
or even gas. Place the fish on the broiler, flesh 
side down, and broil to a golden brown, hold- 
ing the broiler up from the coals if the fish is 
heavy and so needing slow broiling to be 
thoroughly cooked. Whatever the method of 
cooking fish, let it not be guilty of the term un- 
derdone! When the meat side is done, brown 
the skin side. If the fish is so thick that it 
browns before cooking through, slide it care 
fully on to a sheet of tin, placed in the bottom 
of a dripping pan, and continue the cooking in 
the oven. When cooked slide from the broiler 


2. POTATO, FRENCH STYLE. Three cups of mashed potato, two tablespoonfuls of 


butter, one-third cup of cream, one teaspoonful of salt. (All measurements level.) 


Shape ina 


mound on a plate, using pastry bag and tube, place in the oven for five minutes, and serve. 


bright scales, and free from the suspicion of an 
odor. As soon as the fish comes from the market 
it should be scaled, cleaned, and well washed. 
Even though the fishmonger may have gone 
through a process of cleansing, the good house- 
wife will not be satisfied without having the 
fish recleaned at home. After cleaning place it 
on a large platterand stand in a cold place. 
To Broil Fish 

When the fish has been thoroughly cleaned, 
cut off the fins, rub it over well with soft butter 
(except salmon, bluefish, and mackerel), and 
season with salt and pepper. All edible fish 
weighing under four and a half pounds may be 
broiled. The large ones must be split down 
the back, the very small ones may be broiled 
whole, simply cleaned by opening under the 
gills and squeezing out the contents, then wash- 


or sheet on to a hot platter, spread with a mix- 
ture of butter, salt, and pepper blended with a 
little lemon juice. Garnish nicely and serve at 
once. If desired a sauce may be served with 
the fish. 
To Boil Fish 

In being boiled a fish loses more of its flavor 
than in any other method of cooking, but owing 
to that very reason it admits of many culinary 
possibilities, by combination with a variety of 
rich sauces. After the fish is cleaned, when 
you are ready to boil it, wipe carefully, dust 
thoroughly with salt, and wrap it in a piece of 
cheese cloth. Have the cloth three or four 
inches longer than the fish. A fish kettle is a 
great convenience and really not an extrava- 
gance, as it may be used for many things,— as 
boiling hams, heating jars, etc. Of course, the 
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fish may be successfully boiled in a granite or 


porcelain-lined kettle of proper size. Place the _ 


fish carefully into the kettle of scalding hot, but 
not boiling, water, and let it boil gently and 
evenly. After putting the fish into the water, 
add a teaspoonful of salt, a bay leaf, a sprig of 
parsley, a bit of celery, and a slice of onion. 
Or the fish may be boiled in Court bouillon in- 
stead of water. To make the bouillon, add to 
three quarts of water one onion, one stalk of 
celery, two slices of carrot, two tablespoonfuls 
of salt, six cloves, a bay leaf, a dozen pepper 
corns, three-fourths of a cup of vinegar, and a 
few sweet herbs tied in acheese-cloth bag. Let 
this boil, closely covered, for half an hour be- 
fore putting in the fish. Then cover the kettle 
and cook gently, allowing ten minutes to each 


of preparing fish, there is an old and true say- 
ing, Small fish should swim twice—once in 
water and once in oil.’’. Thus it is many kinds 
of the smaller varieties custom declares are 
better, more savory, fried —and these fish are 
called ‘‘ pan-fish.’? And the following are per- 
haps more palatable fried than broiled : Smelts, 
trout, whitebait, catfish, and perch. And even 
many of the large varieties, cut in pieces, are 
delicious fried, if cooked properly. To prepare 
the small fish for frying, the intestines may be 
pushed out under the gills, so that the fish may 
retain their shape. Wash and dry, then dust 
with salt and pepper, dip in beaten egg and roll 
in grated bread. Have ready a good sized pan 
with sufficient oil to cover. Place the fish in a 
frying-basket, then into the oil, which should be 


3. STEAMED GRAHAM BREAD. One and three-fourths cups of graham flour, three- 
fourths cup of corn meal, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of soda, one teaspoonful of salt, one-half 
cup of molasses, one and two-thirds cups of milk. (All measurements level.) 


Steam in melon mold one and a half hours. 


pound for large fish, the smaller ones about 
seven or eight minutes to the pound. When 
cooked, lift the fish carefully, open the cloth, 
turn the fish upon a folded napkin placed on 
the serving platter and garnish nicely. Any 
preferred sauce may be served with the fish. 
When a sauce is poured over boiled fish it 
should be thick enough toclingtoit. This may 
be made to appear very appetizing and artistic, 
if rich with chopped eggs, bits of pickle, capers, 
shrimp or lobster coral through it. But if the 
fish is simply served on a napkin garnish with 
slices of lemon and parsley, or a border of fried 
oysters. 


To Fry Fish 
Although broiling is the most delicate method 


Serve hot. 


at a temperature of 360° Fahrenheit, and cook 
for five minutes. Or fry some thin slices of 
sweet salt pork in a spider, and when done take 
up and put the fish in the fryings. Fry toa 
nice brown on both sides. Garnish with the 
pork, parsley, and slicesof lemon. Butter alone, 
or butter and drippings, may be used instead of 
the salt pork, though butter does not prove very 
satisfactory for frying fish ; it boils at too lowa 
temperature. Pure vegetable oil is far better. 
Drain the fish on brown paper before serving. 
With fried fish sauce tartare, piquant, Robert, 
tomato, or a rich cream sauce may be served. 


To Bake Fish 


All white fish and bluefish may be baked. 
For baking draw the intestines out at the gills, 
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but do not split the fish. Make a stuffing from 
a cup of bread crumbs, a teaspoonful of salt, a 
dash of pepper, a tablespoonful of melted 
butter and a few drops of onion juice or a little 
finely-chopped parsley. Fill the fish with this, 
and with a single stitch fasten the fish together, 
drawing the jaws down into place. Cut gashes 
across the fish at inch intervals, and put into 
these tiny strips of sweet salt pork ; rub all over 
with soft butter, dust with salt, pepper, and 
flour. Every housekeeper should have a 
special dripping-pan for baking fish. Place 
three or four pieces of bacon, or some very thin 
slices of salt pork, in the bottom of the pan, 
place the fish on top, covering the tail with a 
piece of oiled paper. This part of the fish, 
being thin, is apt to become discolored before 


The Season for Little Economies 
By Linpa LARNED 

iad the modern season of Lent our 

women of to-day find an acceptable 
diversion from the round of gayeties in 
which they have been playing their 
part. This new order of things is far 
different from the one of a decade or 
two ago, when all devotees were ex- 
pected to put on sackcloth and ashes 
and assume an air of melancholy med- 


4. ORANGE FRITTERS. Separate two navel oranges into sections, add to a batter 
made of one and one-third cups of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one-fourth teaspoon- 


ful of salt, two-thirds cup of milk, and one egg. 


the body of the fish is cooked. Pour in a cup 
of boiling water, cover tightly and bake in a hot 
oven, allowing about fifteen minutes to each 
pound of fish. Baste at ten-minute intervals. 
When done lift carefully or slide to the center 
of the hot platter on which it is to be served. 
Garnish with cresses, or with potato balls and 
parsley. Down the center of the fish place thin 
slices of lemon covered with finely-chopped 
parsley. Serve at once. Any preferred sauce 
may be used, Hollandaise and tartare being 
especially nice to serve with baked fish. 

These are but the four fundamental rules for 
cooking a fish, which, if thoroughly understood 
in principle and practice, make the fish with 
variations, the outgrowth of these methods, 
easy of attainment. 


itation. Now all are up and doing, but 
there is a change in the activities, for it 
is quite right and proper to give card 
parties and teas for charities, to organ- 
ize fairs and entertainments for the bene- 
fit of numerous and varied philanthropic 
movements, and, above all, it is the time 
par excellence to devote to study, for 
the society woman or the housekeeper 
or even the club woman, who is usually 
found to be a satisfactory mixture of 
both the home and the gay world. 
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But she does not study at home and 
alone ; she mingles with her kind in all 
sorts and conditions of lectures and 
lessons. If she aspires to prominence 
as a club woman, she will spend a large 
portion of her time either before or 
after the daily church service in her 
parliamentary class ; if she is a dilettante, 
she will hear good music, visit art gal- 
leries, and brush up in al! the lines with 
which a cultured woman should be 
familiar. But if she is above all else 


and cream. 


the home maker of this end of the cen- 
tury, she begins to plan now to secure 
her spring and summer wardrobe, to 
replenish her stock of housekeeping 
necessities ; and, if she is the versatile 
American we give her credit for being, 
she will plunge into the intricacies of 
new ways and means of saving the pen- 
nies which are always slipping through 
the leakages in the family larder. And 
in doing this, she not only keeps an eye 
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open for all new recipes which may 
come her way, but she will join a cook- 
ing class or a cheap luncheon club, in 
either of which she will learn to heed 
the old time warning ‘‘ to save the pen- 
nies that the pounds may take care of 
themselves.’’ Among the many things 
to learn are how to dress up the left- 
overs, so this article may help her to 
shine as a model at the next meeting of 
her cooking class or luncheon club. 
Here are a few recipes which may be 


5. RICE AND DATES. Fillabaking powder can with cooked rice, steam twenty minutes, 
remove to a serving dish, and serve with dates from which the stones have been removed, sugar 


easily and quickly prepared by the 
cook, or that maid of all work, occasion- 
ally called the ‘‘ hired girl,’’ or Madam 
may give them the touch of individual- 


ity by doing them all herself. 
Second Edition Cake 

Crumb all the old cake you have, and add it 
to a new one made after the following recipe : 
Cream half a cup of butter with one cup of 
sugar, add one and a half eggs, well beaten — 
use the other half egg for coffee,—then one 
cup of the stale cake crumbs soaked in half a 
cup of milk, one and a half teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder thoroughly sifted with one and a 
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half cups of flour, one cup of raisins seeded and 
chopped, one teaspoonful of cinnamon and half 
a teaspoonful each of cloves and grated nutmeg. 
Bake this in one large loaf, and, if you wish it to 
keep fresh for a long time, cover it all over with 
frosting flavored with vanilla. 


Liver and Cabbage Salad 

Calf’s liver fried and left over from breakfast 
can be used, but it is better if the liver has been 
cooked for the purpose. Boil the liver in salted 
water slightly acidulated, adding onion, bay 
leaf, and pepper corns, and when cold cut it in 
small pieces, rejecting all pieces of skin and 
gristle. When cold mix it with an equal amount 
of chopped cabbage, add a mayonnaise or boiled 


into anything palatable. We had one who 
possessed this accomplishment and this is the 
result: The corned beef was submerged again 
into its kettle and allowed to cool in its own 
liquor, which made it moist and fresh. Then 
it was cut into small pieces, mixed with a sauce 
made of one tablespoonful of butter cooked 
with two of flour, to which was added when 
boiling one cup of the liquor from the pot, freed 
from fat and strained. This was seasoned with 
pepper and a few drops of lemon juice. Half a 
cup of cream and the yolks of two eggs, if 
added at the last moment, made it rather tasty. 
Then it was put in small dishes, covered with 
crumbs, and browned in the oven. The vege- 
tables in the following proportions were thor- 


6. MOSS AND PRUNES. Three-fourths cup of sugar, yolks of two eggs, whites of two 


aa”? 


eggs, one-fourth cup of boiling water, one cup of flour, one teaspoonful of baking powder, one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice. (All measurements level.) 

Mix the sugar and yolks of eggs, add the whites beaten stiff, then the boiling water and flour 
mixed and sifted with baking powder, and the lemon. Bake in border mold, fill the center with 
stewed prunes that have been sweetened and the stones removed. Serve with whipped cream. 


cream dressing, and garnish with capers and 
olives. 
Boiled Cream Dressing 

Beat two egg yolks, add two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, one teaspoonful each of salt, sugar, 
and mustard, and a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
paprika ; cook slowly over boiling water until 
the mixture is thick, adding, a few drops at a 
time, a quarter of a cup of hot vinegar ; remove 
from the fire, beat thoroughly, and when per- 
fectly cold add one cup of whipped cream. 


An Ordinary Rechauffe 

Occasionally even the best families indulge 
in a ‘‘ boiled dinner,’’ but few cooks know how 
to transpose the left overs from such a dinner 


oughly mixed, seasoned with salt and pepper, 
and fried in one tablespoonful of butter: one 
cup each of cabbage and potatoes, half a cup 
each of turnips, carrots, and beets. This pair 
of made-overs, if served together at the every- 
day luncheon, are not by any means to be 
despised. 


Cold Roast Beet 

Slice the beef very thin ; put one tablespoon- 
ful of butter in a sauté pan, add one tablespoon- 
ful of minced onion and half a tablespoonful of 
minced parsley. Cook until the onion is 
brown, then skim it out and add the meat, 
turning and cooking quickly. Place the slices 
on a hot platter, add the left-over gravy to the 
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pan, season with tomato catsup or Worcester- 
shire sauce, salt, and pepper. When boiling 
pour over the meat and serve at once with 
mashed potato balls. . 

Another way if the meat is rare. Cut in 
rather thin slices, broil quickly, and serve cov- 
ered with a tomato sauce. Croquettes made of 
cold boiled rice will go well with this rechauffe. 


With the Chafing Dish 

BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 

— commonplace articles of food 

are haloed with a certain charm 
when they are cooked in the chafing 
dish. The liveliest imagination could 
hardly figure anything more prosaic 
than salt cod. Yet even this takes on 
a new look and a fresh flavor — which 
it much needs — when done in the 
chafing dish, and served smoking hot. 
The seasoning a clever cook can give it 
in those circumstances is quite different 
from that of the dry product prepared 
in the ordinary fashion. 

Cooked fresh fish may be warmed 
over in the chafing dish in savory com- 
binations, and small fish may be cooked 
therein as readily as over a stove. As 
Lent draws near, the fish question 
assumes importance, not only from 
churchly causes, but for the more ma- 
terial reason that the fish market at this 
season is especially good and the *‘ finny 
monsters of the deep’’ plentiful and 
usually reasonable in price. 


Salt Cod Curried 

Soak over night a pound of salt cod, boil it 
and then. pick it into fine flakes. Make a white 
sauce by cooking together a tablespoonful each 
of flour and butter until they bubble, and then 
turning upon them a half pint of milk. Put 
into this a scant teaspoonful of curry powder, 
and stir all together until the sauce thickens. 
If you like the flavor of onion, ten drops of 
onion juice may be put into the pan with the 
butter. When the sauce is thick and smooth, 
add the cod, and when this is smoking hot two 
hard boiled eggs, which have been cut into 
large dice. The cod should be salt enough, 
and the curry takes the place of pepper. Just 
before the dish is served, add the juice of a 
lemon. 

For those who do not like curry, the dish 
may be made in the same way, but without the 
powder. 
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Salt Cod Deviled 
Prepare the cod as in the preceding recipe. 
Make a sauce by cooking together a tablespoon- 


' ful of butter and a teaspoonful of flour and, 


when these are well blended, add a tablespoon- 
ful of good tomato catsup, a teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce, a saltspoonful of dry 
mustard and a dash of cayenne. Soften it with 
a little boiling water,— not more than two table- 
spoonfuls,— and put in the cod. When itis 
hot, add the juice of a lemon and serve on toast, 
or crackers. 

This may prove too hot for children’s palates, 
but it will make a good dish for their elders. 


Cod (Fresh or Salt), with Oysters 

Make a white sauce, as already directed 
in the first recipe, but, instead of all milk, 
make half of the cupful oyster liquor. Put into 
the sauce when it is thick and smooth the flaked 
cod, either fresh or salt, and when this is hot 
through, add a solid half pint of oysters. These 
should cook about three minutes, or until they 
become plump. Season with a little pepper. 
Salt will probably not be needed unless fresh 
cod has been used. 


Fried Panfish 

Select rather small fish for this, like smelts, 
butterfish, or porgies. Heat a tablespoonful of 
butter, olive oil, or good dripping in the blazer, 
and, when it is hot, lay in the fish. Fry them 
just as you would in a frying pan, lowering the 
flame if they seem likely to scorch before they 
are cooked. Lift out with a fork as soon as 
they are done. , 


Hot Sardines 

Drain the sardines from the oil in which they 
come and remove the skin. Heat a tablespoon- 
ful of butter, lay in the sardines, and turn 
from time to time until they are hot through. 
Serve on toast or biscuit. 


Fish with Anchovy Sauce 

Make a white sauce as before directed, and 
add to it a teaspoonful of anchovy paste. 
When this is well blended, put in the flaked 
fish, and stir until heated. Any fresh fish can 
be used for this, but, unless the dried cod has 
been very well soaked, the dish is likely to be 
too salt. The addition of a couple of eggs, 
boiled hard and cut into small pieces, is an 
improvement. 


Sausages and Celery 


Prick small sausages several times, so that 
they will not burst in frying, lay them in the 
blazer, cover closely, and cook until crisp. Or, 
if there are cold cooked sausages in the house, 
they may be heated in the blazer in a little but- 
ter or bacon fat. In either case, add to the fat 
two tablespoonfuls of celery, cut up very small, 
and let this cook two or three minutes, so that 
it will be done through, but net cooked enough 
to lose the distinctive taste of fresh celery. 
This may be served on toast or crackers. It is 
also good served on shredded wheat biscuit. 
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Helping Grandma 
By HELEN Lovejoy MCCARTHY 

Baby’s helping Grandma, proud as she can be; 
Tugging at a pea-pod most industriously. 
Grandma’s task seems lighter just for baby there. 
What though peas go popping here and every- 

where ? 
Baby’s helping Grandma ; yes, when hearts are 

gay, 
Homely tasks and duties swiftly speed away. 


Story of Snowflake 
By HARRIET L. GROVE 
NCE a little white snow- 
flake was in a cloud with 
her sisters, all dressed in 
soft, fleecy gowns. The fierce 
North King was blowing his 
trumpet and Snowflake was 
being whirled and tossed in 
the blast until she felt herself 
going down, down, down. 
‘*Q, mother, mother, 
cried she ; ‘‘ wheream I go- 
ing — must I go?’’ 
‘*Yes, dear child,’’ said 
the voice of the cloud, ‘* none 


of my children must be idle ; 

go and do your work!”’ 
rhe little snowflake did 

not ask ‘‘ why 


as many 
earth children might have 
done, but quietly floated or 
twirled as the wind changed. 
She had plenty of company, 
for her cloud-sisters were 
racing and tumbling as if to 
see who would be the first to reach the 
Earth-land. 

At last, Snowflake fell upon a downy 
bed made of the other shining flakes. 
She had not been there two minutes 
when along came a great creature, with 
fur cap, red mittens, and sled. Into the 
snow he thrust his hands and gathered 
up Snowflake with ever so many of her 
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little sisters, making them into a soft 
ball. 

‘* Hi, there!’’ he said, and threw it 
just as hard as he could at another crea- 
ture like himself. 

And where do you suppose it hit? 
Right on the tip of his cold pink nose ! 
There Snowflake found herself and _ re- 
marked quietly that she did not see 
how she was doing very much good 
just then. The boy who was hit brushed 
off the snow and returned the fire, 
while Snowflake fell to the street again. 
After awhile she began to think that 
she was doing some good, for dear little 
boys and girls, rosy and merry, began 
to come out with their sleds into the 
beautiful white world. Coasting com- 
menced right over Snowflake’s head. 
Sleigh bells jingled and every one 
seemed happier because of the cloud- 
sisters’ mission. 

After a day or two like this, the 
warm sun shone; Snowflake’ was 
melted and sank into the ground. She 
was a tiny drop of water now, and as 
she changed her dress from fleecy white 
to pure crystal, we will change her 
name to Snowdrop. 

In the earth she helped water a tiny 
bulb sleeping away the winter, just 
waiting for Spring to come and waken 
it into a beautiful fragrant lily. On 
through rocks and caves Snowdrop 
trickled, past shining crystals, sometimes 
peeping out at the sunshine, until she 
reached a spring. Bubbling up here, 
she floated down the little rill into a 
larger stream, from that into a river, a 
lake, another river, the gulf, and finally 
into the broad, beautiful ocean. 

What wonderful things Snowdrop saw 
in her long journey! Pretty flowers 
leaned over the banks of streams ; wild 
birds nested in the tall trees that arched 
the way. Strange faces were above 
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her in many oddly-shaped boats and 
ships. Queer creatures that dwelt in 
the sea struck her with their fins or 
passed at a distance. Once she was un- 
der a great ocean liner during a storm. 
It thundered and the ship rolled and 
tossed on the big waves. Snowdrop 
was caught up and dashed over the deck 
of the vessel, falling back into the sea. 
Then the ship passed on safely toward 
its harbor. 

One bright, hot day, the kind old 
Sun looked down through a mist of 
steaming waters and said, ‘‘ Dear little 
Snowdrop, do you want to come up to 
your cloud mother ?”’ 

Yes, please,’ she whispered, and 
felt herself drawn up higher and higher 
until at last Snowdrop was in the arms 
of her cloud mother, ready to commence 
her work all over again. 


Worth Knowing 


By ADELBERT F. CALDWELL 


Without a staff our little Bennie, 
(Throwing back a kiss to me,) 
Unlike many former pilgrims, 
Started out brim full 0’ glee: 
‘*T am going, don’t you follow ’’— 
(Could I catch him if I ran ?)— 
*¢O’er the hills — I know I°ll find him, 
Find that funny Echo Man! 


‘« For I want to know just awful — 
Can you blame me that I do? — 
When a fellow’s cross and snappish, 

Why 4e’s cross and snappish, too; 
While if one is sweet and pleasant, 
As one can be every day, 
Mr. Echo Man (I’ve tried it) 
Has but things to say.”’ 


There is need of no long journey 
For what Bennie wants to know; 

Every day, just now, this minute, 
You can quickly prove it so! 

Snarl, and every one snarls at you — 
There’s a better way by half — 

Smile, and, like your Echo Neighbor, 
Each one gives a jolly laugh! 
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WE have heard of and rejoiced in 

that mighty and significant 
movement of our period which has had 
its expression several times in a Con- 
gress of Mothers,— women, matronly 
and wise, women, youthful and eager, 
assembling in large numbers to study 
the science of child nurture and training. 
A Congress of Fathers, a vast convoca- 
tion of grave and earnest men, not 
gathered for a political, financial, or 
even a reformer’s league occasion, would 
be a novel and impressive sight, a great 
company of men meeting day after day 
and discussing the best ways of bring- 
ing up their sons and daughters. We 
shall probably never see such a conven- 
tion, nor, would it be ideal, should it 
ever be held, the finest ideal convention 
of the sort being too Utopian for hope 
at this writing. But the Twentieth 
Century may well witness in some 
bright day dawning grandly for the 
race, a Congress of Fathers and Mothers, 
a council called by parents, in which 
together, complementing one another, 
modifying one another, upbuilding one 
another, they shall consider what is 
best for the little ones, in whose unfold- 
ing lives the whole world has a concern, 


CHILD TRAINING AND MANAGEMENT 


People are disposed to give the whole 
business of child training and child 
management into the hands of the 


mother, ignoring the father’s rights, 
obligations, and privileges in the case. 
Herein they make a mistake. During 
the earliest years, the care of infancy 
naturally devolves largely on mothers, 
because fathers are at work, carning the 
bread of the household. It is a very 
selfish and also a very exceptionai father, 
however, who does not even then, to 
some extent, lighten the mother's load, 
helping her at night with fretful or teeth- 
ing children, and aiding her very ma- 
terially in the care of the children when 
they are ill. A little child settles down 
very contentedly on the broad breast 
and in the strong arms of its father, learn- 
ing early how divine a thing is gentle- 
ness combined with strength. The 
father and mother working together 
should share the care of the little ones, 
taking pattern in this from our dear little 
brothers of the air, the birds, who 
equally look after their hungry fledge- 
lings until the day that they learn to fly. 

God's best gift to any home is the 
gift of a child. However close and sat- 
isfying the relation of wife to husband, 
and husband to wife, there comes to 
them both a deeper union, more abid- 
ing, more sacred, when they bend over 
the cradle. 
inheriting traits from both sides, repeat- 


This new human being, 


ing characteristics of both families, as 
helies there, a wee mite, with his old 
wrinkled face, which looks as if he 
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might have seen the Pharaohs, awakens 
a flood of tenderness in their hearts. 
A man is never so conscious of man- 
hood as when he holds his first-born in 
his arms. A woman’s cup of bliss is 
never full until she has drunk the di- 
vine elixir of maternity. 

The full nursery is to be accepted 
with thanksgiving. 
boon, two, three, four, five, but repeat 
the reasons for gratitude. The single 
child is in danger of being over indulged 
or over disciplined, and the latter is as 


If one child be a 


perilous to his best good as the former 
condition. 
ously in the foreground of its parents’ 
lives, too evidently the object of their 
To sotrain this peculiar 


An only child is too obvi- 


adoring care. 
darling that he or she shall not be self- 
ish, shall be considerate and gener- 
ous in the daily round, is a task beset 
with difficulties. Poor baby !it monopo- 
lizes too much of its parents’ attention, 
is often too much under criticism and 
When the little heads clus- 
ter around the mother’s knee, 


comment. 
when 
there is a rush of glad feet to welcome 
the father home at night, the children 
develop one another, curb each other's 
faults, help each other to be gentle, 
kind, and self-denying. 

You may be poor in this world’s 
goods, life may have dealt hardly with 
you in many ways. The goal you set 
for your attainment may be still reced- 
ing, and now and then you may be con- 
scious of discouragement. Yet you are 
richer than the childless millionaire, and 
the childless 
king, if your home is jubilant with lisp- 


more to be envied than 


ing voices and brimming over with the 
ecstasy of childish mirth. 
FAVORITISM IN THE FAMILY 
In the household justice should pre- 
vail and favoritism have no place, yet, 
perhaps quite unwittingly, parents are 
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sometimes partial and treat one child 
with severity, and another with tender- 
ness, because the first antagonizes while 
Children 
do not always know how to make the 
best impression, especially if they are 
sensitive and timid, or if they are of 
very resolute will. A little fellow, sturdy, 
bold, fearless, manly, may have his own 
way with father and mother, while his 
brother, shy, timid, silent, dreamy, 
easily confused, is often in the wrong, 
simply through his constitutional lack 
of aggressiveness. 


the other conciliates them. 


A father sometimes 
yields everything to his girls, and on 
principle, because he fancies this the best 
course, tries to harden his boys by con- 
tinual snubbing and sarcasm. A mother, 
unwise in her tenderness, conceals the 
faults of a dearly loved son, fearing that 
his father will correct ‘him harshly, and 
therein taking on herselfa great respon- 
sibility. One child’s sweetness of man- 
ner or easy way of asking pardon may 
win her immunity from reproof, yet it 
may mean far less than the concession 
which comes after a struggle from the 
stubborn little sister, whose nature has 
roots farther below the surface. In 
family life the scales should be held in 
a very even balance. 
AGREEMENT IN DISCIPLINE 

Discipline does not mean punishment, 
though, commonly, when we speak of 
discipline in the home, most persons fly 
to the conclusion that we are alluding to 
penalty. The raw recruit is undisci- 
plined ; the cadet who has had his 
splendid training at West Point emerges 
soldierly, strong, and symmetrical. Our 


schools are good, not as they cram our 
children but as they discipline them, 
showing them how to use their powers, - 
developing them along the best lines. 
Undisciplined natures run to impulse, 
It is to discipline, 


are not trustworthy. 
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we look for men and women who can 
carry on the work of the world. 

In the management of the children, 
parents should be in harmonious accord. 
To dispute in the presence of these 
keen little observers, to find fault or re- 
prove or interfere, is ill-judged and im- 
proper, as between husband and wife. 
So far as the child can see, father and 
mother should be as one, a unit, a 
whole. They may, they probably will, 
differ in opinion at times and their duty 
is to discuss calmly their differences, 
and reach an amicable conclusion. Noth- 
ing can be worse in its effect on young 
people growing up, than the certainty 
forced upon them by daily scenes and 
undignified conversations that father has 
a contempt for the opinions of mother, 
and that mother regards unfavorably 
the convictions of father. 

The two, so far as their attitude 
towards the children is in concern, 
should present an unbroken front. 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF THE CHILD 

If, unhappily, parents do not sympa- 
thize in their religious belief, if one is 
devout and the other careless, or if they 
are of different faiths and creeds, for 
their children’s sake, they should agree 
upon the matter and decide how their 
children are to be brought up. Very 
early in life, a child’s education in rev- 
erence, in faith, and in the observance 
of piety should begin. Few men and 
women watching the baby hands folded 
in prayer would be willing to relinquish 
piety altogether as a force in the child 
life. Conscientious care on the part of 
a mother, even when the father is hos- 
tile or indifferent, usually succeeds in 
bringing the children into right rela- 
tions with the church, and with a knowl- 
edge of the love of Christ. The thing 
to be dreaded and deplored is heedless- 
ness on both sides, as that to be most ear- 


nestly craved is devotion on both sides. 
We are exposed in our rapidly growing 
country to a flood of temptations on 
every hand ; influences from older lands, 
inertia, Sabbath-breaking, and disre- 
gard for our Christian traditions, and 
for the Word of God. To this, in the 
interests of future citizenship, we must 
oppose a new generation thoroughly 
trained in piety, responsibility to God 
being implanted in the soil, when the 
mind is most quickly responsive, and 
most eagerly receptive. 

Fathers and mothers are invited to 
send to this council of parents their 
views on this important theme, and ex- 
periences will be of very general interest. 

FUN AT HOME 

American parents are apt to be a lit- 
tle too sober and grave, not to make 
quite sufficient provision for mirth and 
frolicsome pleasure in the daily life. To 
the majority life here in our great land 
means strenuous exertion, and great 
frugality. The effort to get on takes a 
good deal away from the fund of animal 
spirits, and we hardly estimate at its 
true worth the great value of a holiday. 
Among the pleasantest memories of 
many a childhood are the recollections 
of those rare and eventful days when 
work was suspended for the time and 
father and mother went with the chil- 
dren for an outing. The pleasant bustle 
of the start, the baskets packed with 
dainty food, the stories father told, the 
laughter, the fun, the abounding joy, are 
never forgotten. Home should all along 
be a place of interest, a place to seek, 
not to shun, a place of freedom under 
law, a place where the children may 
bring their little playmates and friends, 


sure that they will meet a welcome. _ If 
I could bestow on any child a gift which 
should stand it in stead through its 
whole career, though that should reach 


‘ 
‘ 
He! 
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fourscore years, I would ask for it, from 
the beneficent gods, the gift of humor. 
The ability to laugh, the quick respon- 
siveness to fun, the subtle comprehen- 
sion of a jest, and the habit of smiling, 
are armor of mail against many of the 
savage thrusts of life. 
NOT TOO MANY TOYS 

One adorable doll, or two at the 
most, used to fill the little mother’s 
heart with joy, but in our lavish days 
we are not satisfied to let the little girl 
be happy over Melinda and Sophy ; she 
must have a whole infant school or 
orphan asylum of dolls, in’ various 
stages of neglect and decrepitude. 
Noah’s arks, mechanical toys, dogs, 
locomotives, cats, pigs, blocks, con- 
trivances without end, litter the nurseries 
of many modern children, so that it is 
almost an impossibility for the little 
hands to learn what they should always 
be taught, to keep their own possessions 
in order. <A few playthings taken care 
of are better for children than the con- 
tents of a toy shop. A tool box, a box 
of colors and a brush, a paste-pot and 
scissors, should be part of the childish 
outfit for pleasure, and each lad and 
lass, responsible for its property, should 
have ‘‘a place for everything,’’ and be 
required to keep ‘‘ everything in its 
place.”’ 

OTHER PEOPLE'S CHILDREN 

Guard our dear ones as we may, sur- 
round them as we may with safeguards, 
provide them with the best appliances 
in books, in apparatus, and the best 
attainable teachers, we shall still find 
them indebted for many lasting im- 
pressions, to other people’s children. 
A boy receives many a suggestion from 
another boy, a size larger, resident 
down the street. A little Lord Faunt- 
leroy child sometimes very wistfully 
regards the laborer’s lad playing in the 


gutter. The well-dressed, beautiful 
little girl of your opposite neighbor may 
be a small pagan, for all you know. 

It is always desirable for parents to 
have some acquaintance with the homes 
of their children’s playmates. Without 
apparent espionage, a mother may sat- 
isfy herself by observation, as to the 
speech, the manners, and the coarse- 
ness or refinement of her child’s asso- 
ciates. To allow Ned or Will to invite 
his friends to the home, to have a right 
of way over the garden for the neigh- 
bor’s children, is a manifest piece of 
prudence, not that one so highly esteems 
or overrates her own that she thinks 
no one’s else good enough to be their 
comrades, but because a mother’s first 
duty in life is to start her children well, 
and she cannot do this if they habitually 
consort with ill-taught or ill-mannered 
or ill-doing children. 

RETAINING CONFIDENCE 

A dear little mother was talking to 
me the other day about her son and 
daughter, aged respectively thirteen and 
five. ‘‘Gerald tells us everything,’’ 
she said. ‘* John and I hear the whole 
story of his day, what happens in school, 
what goes on in the campus, what he 
hears in the streets, every evening be- 
fore he goes to bed. He just pours 
everything out, good and bad, and we 
take pains not to seem surprised or 
shocked, when we see that he has made 
mistakes ; we simply try to set him 
right. It never occurs to our boy to 
withhold anything from his father, or 
to have any secret from me.’’ 

‘* And the little girl?’’ I asked. 

‘‘It is just the same with Gladys. 
She, dear baby, is only in the kinder- 
garten, and she has never been very far 
from her mother’s side, but she is going 
to have me for her best confidante all 
the way on.”’ 
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By Miriam E. BrozMan 
HE general idea is that almost any 
place is good enough for a child's 
play room. It is a great mistake. In- 
stead of the most dilapidated room in 
the house, choose the sunniest. Have 
it perfectly clean and don’t furnish it 
with the refuse of the house, but fit it 
up simply and with taste. Consult the 
child as to colors and arrangement ; 
have everything bright and cheerful ; 
have plenty of stools, small chairs, and 
soft cushions for the comfort of the little 
ones ; do not decorate the walls with 
all kinds of illustrated advertisements. 
Hang the walls with pictures of pretty 
landscapes, children, and domestic ani- 
mals ; anything that will appeal to the 
child’s eye and tend to instill morality 
and refinement. If you cannot afford 
to buy pictures, cut out choice illustra- 
tions from newspapers, which will serve 
the same purpose. Donate to the play 
room a few pieces of bric-a-brac, but only 
those that will educate the child’s mind 
and eye. Newspaper illustrations can 
be mounted on stiff pasteboard, and 
several thicknesses of crepe paper put 
around in the shape of a band will serve 
as a frame. 
The pleasure and inspiration realized 
by children from such play rooms will 
more than repay mothers for the extra 


pains they may need to take. 


Nations— An Evening Game 
By PEARL Howarp CAMPBELL. 


O satisfy the never-ceasing demand 
for something new for evening par- 
ties, the Game of Nations will be found 
entertaining. The questions may be 
written on pieces of stiff white bristol 
board, to which pencils decorated with 
red, white, and blue ribbon are attached. 
But the more informal way is to write 
each question on a separate slip of pa- 
per and fasten it to articles of furniture 
or to the draperies. The guests should 
then be provided with pencils and _ pa- 
per numbered to correspond with the 
questions. A little silken flag may be 
awarded to the one correctly guessing 
the greatest number. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERS 
1. The nation from which we start. 
Germination. 
2. The nation for teachers. Explanation. 
3. The nation for pupils. Subordination. 
4. The nation for actors. Impersonation. 
5. The nation for a popular prince. 


Coronation. 
6. The nation for theological students. 
Ordination. 
7. The nation for a politician. Nomination. 
8. The nation for the ungodly. Domination. 
g. The nation for an unpopular official. 
Resignation. 
10. The nation opposed to darkness. 
Illumination. 
11. The nation for a contagious disease. 
Vaccination. 


12. The nation for pests. Extermination. 
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13. The nation for wrong doers. 

Condemnation. 
14. The nation for the irresolute. 

Determination. 


15. The nation for the superstitious. 
Hallucination. 
16. The nation which monopolies desire. 
Combination, 
17. The nation towards which we lean. 


Inclination. 
18. The nation which indicates a class. 
Denomination. 
19. The nation we have now reached. 
Termination. 


A great many people en- 
ArtofEn- .. 
tertaining titely isolate themselves 
from society, says Chris- 
tian Work, ‘‘ because they do not know 
how to entertain, or, rather, doubt their 
ability of engaging in such a task. 
The true art of entertaining is not ina 
laborious effort at overdoing one’s self 
to please others, but rather in the simple 
act of being agreeable to the best of 
our ability. True, it is well to ren- 
der one’s self individually congenial to 
guests, if such is possible, or within the 
power of a host or hostess, but when 
it becomes an evident labor to do so, it 
is better simply to be agreeable in a 
general, unaffected way.’’ To which it 
is proper to add that there is quite as 
much danger of overdoing as of un- 
derdoing this whole matter of enter- 
tainment. There are a great many 
quiet people who do not care to listen 
to an incessant personal chatter, deliv- 
ered point-blank, even from the most 
charming lips and in the most perfect 
manner. In other words, they prefer 
the general rather than the excessively 
individual flavor. 


There is so much depend- 

ACommon ; 
Interest. upon the common in- 
. terest between guests, that 
no party can be hopefully assembled 


unless the matter of similarity of tastes 
has been well considered. It is always 
a mistake, says the paper above quoted, 
to invite ultra-scholarly people among a 
party of others who are only superfi- 
cially educated, as each class grate 
upon the other's sensibilities, and make 
enjoyment impossible, unless both are 
inclined to be mutually adaptive in con- 
versation and manner. It is also the 
duty of guests to consider the feel- 
ings of their entertainer and, regardless 
of their personal tastes, to generally 
commingle with the assembled com- 
pany in a pleasant, willing, and uncon- 
strained manner. 


Women are apt to confine 
Wasting 
Strength 


their idea of waste to things 
tangible and material, says a 
writer in the Congregationalist. The 
waste of emotion and nervous force is 
mentioned, and attention is also called 
to ‘‘ the foolish expenditure of physical 
power on the part of the best house- 
keepers which might easily be con- 
served. What is the use of standing 
to perform tasks which might be done 
quite as well sitting? Dressing one’s 
hair, usually a tiresome process, regu- 
lating bureau drawers and boxes, mix- 
ing cake, even washing dishes and 
ironing, can all be done satisfactorily in 
a sitting posture. Going up and down 
stairs is far more fatiguing than neces- 
sary, if only women would practice 
ascending properly, that is, at a mod- 
erate gait, with chest erect and the 
foot planted squarely on each. stair. 
By a little attention to these details 
women can do much to lessen the daily 
waste of tissue and prevent physical 
bankruptcy.’’ Perhaps this is a sug- 
gestion worthy of consideration. The 
world’s busiest and most efficient men 
do their work while sitting. 
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We Four Girls 
We Four Grirts. A Summer Story for Girls. By Mary 

G. Darling, author of Battles at Home,” etc. Illus- 

trated. Cloth, 1:2mo, 247 pages; $1.25. Boston: Lee 

& Shepard. 

‘* We Four Girls”’ isa bright, healthy 
story of a summer vacation enjoyed by 
four girls in the country, where they 
were sent for study and _ recreation, 
The story has plenty of natural inci- 
dents ; and a mild romance, in which 
they are all interested, and of which 
their teacher is the principal person, 
gives interest to the tale. Under gentle 
guidance the better qualities of charac- 
ter are built up, their studies pursued, 
and yet their pleasures in no way 
abridged ; and in the end the young 
girls thought it the most delightful sum- 
mer they ever passed. 


The Empire of the South 
Tue Evurtre or THE Soutu. Its Resources, Industries, 

and Resorts. By Frank Presbrey. Paper, 4to, 153 

pages. Washington, D.C.: Southern Railway Com- 

pany. 

This volume aims to present, in a 
frank and interesting manner, un- 
biased statement of the development of 
our Southern States along all the lines 
of human activity, and its aim is com- 
mendably accomplished. There is no 
advertising in or about the book, but 
its pages teem with delightful half-tone 
illustrations in great profusion, and the 
whole forms as fine a specimen of the 
printer's art as one often meets. Copies 
may be obtained from the general pas- 
senger agent of the Southern Railway 


Company, Washington, D. C. 


To Alaska for Gold 
To ALASKA FoR Gop; or, The Fortune Hunters of the 

Yukon. By Edward Stratemeyer, author of ‘‘ Under 

Dewey at Manila,” etc. Illustrated by A. B. Shute. 

Bound to Succeed series. Cloth, 12mo0, 248 pages; 

$1.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Two orphan boys, wide-awake, manly 
fellows from the lumber regions of 
Maine, are invited by an uncle in Cali- 
fornia to join him in a trip to Alaska, 
from which country he has just returned. 
The details of the long and hazardous 
trip are given with verisimilitude, there 
are plenty of adventures, and the perils 
of gold-hunting expeditions are faith- 
fully set forth ; but all ends well at last. 
There is much instruction in the book, 
apart from its interest as a story. 


The Cost of Living 
Tue Cost oF Livinc As MopiFiep BY SANITARY SCIENCE. 

By Ellen H. Richards, Instructor in Sanitary Chem- 

istry in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Cloth, 12me, 121 pages; $1.00. New York: John 

Wiley & Sons. 

This work is primarily designed for 
families ‘* obliged to do the best they 
can on from $2,000 to $5,000 a year."’ 
In a broad and candid spirit, it takes up 
the matter of cconomy, of home influ- 
ence as connected with the separate 
family establishment, and gives impar- 
tial discussion of the whole matter, 
recognizing that the development of 
the modern life must inevitably lead to 
changed conditions in the home. How 
the home spirit and influence shall be 
best conserved for the development and 
training of noble men and women is the 
motive of the gifted author's reasoning. 
Her book is worthy of a wide reading. 
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Household Anagram No. 3 
(Special Series) 


These Anagrams, it should be borne in mind, 
do not count on the special prize offer made in 
January GoopD HoUSEKEEFPING. 


Toilet and Washing Articles. 

‘* Housecleaning is coming on,’’ 
mused John. ‘‘ After we've got the 
house cleaned up we may need renovat- 
ing ourselves. [Il get the things 
ready, before she wants them.’’ And 
these are the contents of the package 
which surprised Mrs. John, a few hours 
later. What were they? 


O, la, swoop ! 
A dupe needs firm sup. 
Have her green straw bell a lie. 
I saw gold loop. 
Lime made wreck. 
Lips sank, Rosa. 
Pass at half open. 
Lone winter demon pest. 
Hot topic hath spry cherub lot. 
to Anna Hinks had pet cod. 
11 Cradle jury lemon cubes. 
12 Tom took piecrust Balim stole, 
3 Got him throw sharp story. 
14 Lawyers cry stub sale. 
15 Cut cap, dad ; run for life ! 
16 Doz not so. 
17. Worth yon posted lord. 
18 Stay! Hope cost mine pail. 
19 Next drop cast. 
20 Sample, Cora. 
21 Pass babe its b-bott — 
22. Poe jars. 
23 So gild a four-pad story. 
24 U crack four defend. 
25 Calm raven aim. 
26 Weep O so calm. 
27. Opera cask strap. 
28 Nubile. 
29 Sir, lips swear joy came lame. 
30 causo. 
31 Camp boast queer house. 
2 Rich lace cost hurt birds rest. 
33 How hot, poor odd set. 
34 Asa lemon pie. 
35 Near pile. 


Anfwh 


36 Soap oil. 

37. Push on, pearl lungs. 

38 Queer, but Bilee loot balm. 
39 Co-Roman life came on frail. 
40 O,asupple mush. 

41 Oragreen West Chili posey. 
42 Foepaces warm fender. 

43 O,aChina troop sat. 

44 O goal need cue. 

45 Vapori soy. 

46 Orif a bum. 

47 Or facing Clean. 

48 Pass a rope. 

49 Ole vitte. 

50 Charm of Flora’s pet. 


Three prizes will be awarded on this 
Anagram, under the rules and regula- 
tions governing our Anagram contests. 

First Prize—An ADLAKE REPEATER 
CAMERA, 4X5; price, $10.00. 

Second Prize — A CHAFING DisH. 

Third Prize— One year's subscrip- 
tion to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Rules and Regulations 

The Prize Coupon to be found on one of the advertis 
ing pages must be filled out and firmly attached to the 
first page of the list. Each answer received will be care 
fully verified by the author's solution of the Anagram, 
and if found perfe.t will be marked 100 points. All 
variations, imperfect spellings, and missing solutions 
will be scaled by a fixed and impartial system, just toall 
parties. Incase of tie, precedence will be determined by 
the date of mailing office postmark of the letter. Thus :— 

The first perfect list to be mailed will receive the first 
prize ; the others in their order. In case no lists register 
100 points, the highest numbered will receive the honors. 

Additions to a list already sent will not be considered, 
but an entirely new list may be sent (within the time limit, 
only), superseding the former. 

Winners of a First Prize will not be awarded another 
prize within one year ; but their lists, if otherwise prize- 
winning, will receive “‘ Special Honorable Mention,” which 
will be given in no other case. 

No solution of the above Anagram wi'l be considered 
if mailed after 12 p. m. of Saturday, March 24. 

Those entitled to subscription prizes may have them 
credited on their own account, or the magazines sent to 
friends. 


All correspondence for this department should be ad- 
dressed 
“ Puzzle Editor,” Goop 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Answer to Prize Anagram 
No. 450— Lyrics, Songs, and Hymns 


Milton’s prayer of patience. 

Betsey and I are out. 

The brave old oak. 

The fairy queen. 

Sparkling and bright. 

A life on the ocean waye. 

The banner of the Jew. 

Peace on earth. 

It’s hame and it’s hame. 

10 Arethe children at home ? 
11 Thered fisherman. 

‘12 Lament of the Irish emigrant. 

13 Come back, dear days. 

14 The watch on the Rhine. 

15 The old oaken bucket. 

16 Love me little, love me long. 

17. God with us. 

18 Inthe sweet by and bye. 

19 Annie Laurie. 

20 The wearing of the green. 

21 The tryst of the night. 

22. The star-spangled banner. 

3 Woodman, spare that tree. 

4 Abide with me. 

5 The blue and the gray. 

6 

7 


The gate of heaven. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. 
28 The nut-brown maid. 
29 Song of the silent land. 
30 love to steal awhile away. 
31 Onward, Christian soldier. 
2 Departure for Syria. 
33 Rocked in the cradle of the deep. 
34 The Marseillaise. 
35 Hannah binding shoes. 
30 Come ye disconsolate. 
37 Curfew must not ring to-night. 
38 ~=Love will find out the way. 
39 Over the river. 
40 I would not live alway. 
41 The bivouac of the dead. 
2 The mistletoe bough. 
43 Sir John Barleycorn. 
44 The weaving of the tartan. 
45 The old armchair. 
46~ Music in camp. 
47. My faith looks up to thee. 
48 Auld Robin Gray. 
49 Indian maid’s song. 
50 Shall I look back ? 

First Prize— A MARSH READING 
STAND AND REVOLVING BOOKCASE, 
Miss Margaret Taylor, 106 Wendell 
avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Second Prize —One year’s subscrip- 
tion to Goop HOUSEKEEPING and a 
copy of ‘‘ Handbook of Invalid Cook- 
ing,’’ Mrs. E. A. DeWolf, 5459 Bart- 
mer avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Third Prize — A year’s subscription 


to Goop HoUSFKEEPING, Miss Jose- 
phine T. Simonton, Cumberland, Me. 


Answer to Household Anagram 
No. 1—Nice Things for the Table 


Ferris hams and bacon. 
Groote’s Dutch cocoa. 
Mellin’s food. 
Bro-man-gel-on. 

Royal baking powder. 

Lea and Perrin’s sauce. 
Baker’s extracts. 
Dunham's cocoanut. 
Burnham’s cream custard. 
Burnett’s extracts. 

11 Atmore’s mince-meat. 

12. Rae’s Lucca olive oil. 

13 Oswego cornstarch. 

14 Shredded whole-wheat biscuit. 
15 Saratoga potato chips. 

16 Borden’s condensed milk. 
17 Fleischmann’s compressed yeast. 
18 Horlick’s malted milk, 

19 Eskay’s albumenized food. 
20 Grape nuts. 

21 Ralston’s breakfast food. 
22 Pillsbury *s vitos. 


OO 


23 Quaker oats. 

24 Baker’s breakfast cocoa. 
25 Minute tapioca. 

26 =Franklin Mills flour. 

27. Wheatlet. 

28 Uneeda biscuit. 

29 Chalmer’s gelatine. 

30 ©Postum cereal. 


31 Gluten grits. 
2 Babbitt’s baking powder. 
33. breakfast food. 
34 Fox river butter. 
35 Knox’s gelatine. 
36 Robinson’s barley. 
37. Van Camp’s pork and beans. 
38 Blue label soups. 
39 ©6Liebig’s extract of beef. 
40 Armour’s extract of beef. 
41 Deviled ham. 
2 Durkee’s salad dressing. 
43 Heinz’s pickles. 
44 Blue label ketchup. 
45 Old Homestead mince-meat. 
46 Campbell’s condensed soups. 
47 Pim-olas. 
48 Imperial granum. 
49 Cox’s gelatine. 
50 Huyler’s cocoa. 


First Prize —\WEBSTER’S INTERNA- 
TIONAL DICTIONARY, Inez M. Fisher, 
Sunapee, N. H. 

Second Prize —One year’s subscrip- 
tion to Goop HOUSEKEEPING and (se- 
lection) magazine subscription, Annie 
W. Brownell, Adamsville, R. I. 

Third Prize—One year’s subscrip- 
tion to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Caroline 
R. Allen, Media, Pa. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD CALENDAR 


MOON’S PHASES (Standard Eastern Time) 
@New Moon, 1d. 6h. 25m. A. M. MARCH, 1900 Orull Moon, 16d. 3h. 12m. A.M. 
)D First Quarter, 8d. Oh. 34m. A. M. C Last Quarter, 24d. 0h. 36m. A.M. 


@New Moon, 30d. 3h. 30m. P.M. 


The stormy March is come at last, 
With wind, and cloud, and changing skies; 
I hear the rushing of the blast 
That through the snowy valley flies. 
—Bryant. 


: MEMORANDA Early Spring Duties. 

2 Fri Spring opens during March —at least nom- 
Sat inally. In thenorthern portions of our country 

3 ) P y 

a tie it is not generally a time for very active effort, 


though the ambitious housewife often tries to 
force the season ’’ — to her own detriment. 
5 Mon Take the matter of housecleaning, for exam- 
6 Tue ple. It will scarcely be amiss to give a little 
advice in this matter. Many a woman does her- 
7 Wed self a serious wrong, while putting her family to 
8 Thu inconvenience, at this annual overturning. 
This is our advice: Don’t be in a hurry ; be 


9 Fr patient ; don’t try to do too much in one day or 
10 Sat one week ; work more with the head, and less 
with the hands. 
tt Sun When the work is taken up, provided there is 
: a cellar under the housewife’s charge, that is the 
12 Mon proper place for beginning operations. Let it 
be made clean and sweet in every respect before 
13 Tue mer T 
starting work on the floors above. There is 
14 Wed nothing more dangerous than a noxious cellar, 
especially one which is used for the storing 
of vegetables and family supplies. It is labor 
16 Fri worse than wasted to clean the rooms above, if 
; ‘ they are to be poisoned again by foul emana- 
17. Sat 
tions from beneath. 
18 Sun The drainage should have careful attention, 
and where there is a suspicion of uncleanness or 
19 Mon imperfection, have the most thorough cleaning, 
disinfection, and repairing attended to at once. 
20 Tue 


As soon as the heavier woolen clothing, furs, 
21 Wed and outside wrappings used during the winter 
are ready to be laid away—and this should 
never be done prematurely, while on the other 
23. ‘Fri hand it should not be unnecessarily delayed — 
see that they are effectively guarded against 


24 Sat moths and other destructive insects. 
25 Sun 

26 Mon 

27. Tue 

28 Wed 

29 Thu 

ri 
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THE FIRST BIRD OF SPRING. 
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